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The conquest of CAN CER 


Is progressing. 


Chances of 
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What cre the “Danger Signals” 
that may mean Cancer? 





dL: 

oat” 
‘L Any unusual lump or thicken- 
ing, especially in the breast. 2. — 
unexplained bleeding. 3. Asore tha 
does not heal, particularly about 
the mouth, tongue, or lips. 4. No- 
ticeable changes in the color or size 
of a mole or wart. 5. Loss of appe- 
tite or continued unexplained indi- 
gestion. 6. Any persistent changes 
in elimination. 








What should you do when 
warnings appear? 


Get medical advice at once! Re- 
member, the “‘danger signals wed 
that something is wrong, but they 
are not sure signs of cancer. At one 
leading clinic nearly 9 out of every 
10 women who came for examina- 
tion because they recognized oe 
warnings and suspected cancer, dic 
not have the disease! 
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There is Progress in cancer research, too! 


Today, more and more people are 
living to older ages when cancer is most 
prevalent. Cancer still ranks second 
among the causes of death, but medical 
Science js continually increasing its 
knowledge of the disease, and working 


to develop new and better techniques 
for its control. 


Many promising experiments are 
being carried on. Atomic research has 
Provided valuable new materials for 
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laboratory study of cancer cells. Clin- 
ical research and intensive studies in 
chemistry, biology, and physics also 
give real hope that the secrets of can- 
cer will be discovered. 


To help protect yourself from cancer, 
and to learn more about this disease, 
send for Metropolitan’s free booklet, 


67-T, “There Is Something YOU Can 
Do About Cancer.” 
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Why are annual physical 
checkups important? 


Cancer often starts without any 
warning signals that the patient 
can detect. Only examination by a 
skilled physician may discover 
these “‘silent”’ cancers in their — 
stages. That is why annual medica 
examinations are so important, es- 
pecially for older people. 
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Two Must Be One 


receives is the counsel and suggestions offered 

by readers. It is one of the few evidences that 

the written material is stimulating the thoughts of 
others. And so, receiving comments from readers is 
an exhilarating experience. It gives the writer a dis- 
tant fellowship which the mind senses, even though 
the eye cannot see. For quite a span of time I have 
been emphasizing the need of greater mental develop- 
ment, and an enlarged educational equipment for the 
individual. 

Among the letters I have received, one of the most 
interesting is from Mr. H. W. Chatfield of Boston, 
Manager of the John Hancock Life Insurance Company 
in that city. While agreeing in the principle that we 
should acquire a higher order of intellectuality he 
raises the very interesting question, “Of what use is 
orderly thinking unless one has a moral guide or prin- 
ciple to measure and direct his powers of reasoning? 
The world regrets the day that Hitler and his associ- 
ates learned how to think and to teach others to think 
logically.” In substantiation of his beliefs, Mr. Chat- 
field quotes the eminent English philosopher Herbert 
Spencer who wrote the lines: 

“Everywhere the cry is educate, educate, educate. 
Everywhere the belief is that by such culture as 
the schools furnish, children and therefore adults 
can be molded into the desired shapes. It is as- 
sumed that when men are taught what is right, 
they will do what is right—that a proposition in- 
tellectually accepted will be morally operative.” 

Yes, I agree completely with both Spencer and Chat- 
field in the necessary kinship between a moral guide 
and education. The latter without the former might be 
very disastrous, as evidenced by the Hitler technique. 
If we can somehow reduce the animalistic tendencies 
of men as we increase their intellectuality, then the 
great social object of education will be attained. Worth- 
whileness and qualitative excellence will receive their 
just reward and social injustices will be reduced to the 
vanishing point. The atom bomb is evidence how 
hideously cruel the intellect can be. Sometimes the 
sharpened mind has a dulled conscience. Dr. Cassius 
Keyser, the eminent mathematical philosopher, ex- 
pressed the same thought in the words “A mind with- 
out intellectual integrity is diseased, ethically unsound 
and besides, if it be a powerful mind, a social menace.” 
In the play “Measure for Measure” Shakespeare also de- 
fined it by inference in the quotation: 

“Oh! it is excellent to have a giants strength 

But it is tyrannous to use it, like a giant.” 

Among other things education has for its object the 
formation and development of better character and 


O NE of the most interesting rewards which a writer 





also to quietize man’s beast-like tendencies. Mere 
education without character can be a curse. One 
cannot carve rotten wood. The sculptors art is of no 
avail. And so it is that man is constantly in the midst 
of a conflict between his emotions and his intellect. 
And in that conflict the emotions generally prevail. 
David Seabury, the eminent psychologist, illustrated 
the thought in the lines “Emotions are like wild horses 
that break way from control.” And so we find Nature 
is more powerful than education. I like Herbert 
Spencer’s phrase that we are inclined to assume that 
when men are taught what is right—they will do what 
is right. Our assumption of course is wrong. Such 
childlike thinking is the result of immaturity. Spencer 
concludes in one of his essays that “The emotions are 
the masters and the intellects the servants.” 

Man cannot intellectualize his emotions but he can 
learn to control them. Knowing what is just and 
decent, without practicing it, denotes moral bankruptcy. 
It is an ever-increasing spiritual leakage. Addison 
said, “What sculpture is to a block of marble, educa- 
tion is to the soul.” 

To some people education is not a delightful and re- 
freshing experience, but only a tool. Nevertheless I 
believe it is true of most people that education in- 
creases their range of capacities and at the same time 
elevates the quality of their desires. That the tyrants 
of history abused the use of education is no argument 
against its overwhelming influence for good. The 
tyrant is the exception. And the exception never 
proves the rule. It only provokes attention to the rule 
because of its opposition. Mark Twain emphasized 
the soap-like cleansing value of education. In a letter 
to a friend he wrote, “Soap and Education are not as 
sudden as a massacre, but they are more effective in 
the long run.” 

It is evident that we must use our education so that 
any remaining chains of ignorance will be broken and 
the minds, as well as the bodies of the emancipated, go 
free. Until education gives man a more lofty concept, 
the effect of the jungle from whence he came will be 
evidenced in all his thoughts and acts. We should as- 
pire to the concept expressed in 1816 by Thomas Jeffer- 
son when, in writing a letter to DeNemours he said, 
“Enlighten the people generally, and tyranny and op- 
pression of both mind and body will vanish like evil 
spirits at the dawn of day.” 

Education should provide us with an interfusion of 
heart and mind, a kinship between spirit and intellect. 
There must be an harmonious blending, a fusion, an 
intermingling of both, so as to enrich the tapestry 
of the mind and spiritualize the tendencies of man. 
The merger must be complete. The two must be one. 
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Po ere on the cover — Top 
row, left to right: The Old Road 
is Closed . . . Today income is The 
way to Independence—Northwestery 
National; Mom and I have a guaran- 
teed income —for the Rest of our 
lives! — Prudential; What do yoy 
want of life?—Penn Mutual Life; 
What will you live on after 65?~ 
Equitable Society; “I only wish I 
had bought twice as much”—Repub- 
lic National Life. Center row—But 
independence doesn’t just happen— 
A Plan Is Needed — Metropolitan 
Life. Bottom row — Longer Life— 
Greater Happiness—Fidelity Mutual 
Life; Our Endowment at Age 60 or 
65 offers you:—New York Life; 
Ready Money .. . Check Book 
Plan—General American Life; Your 
Retirement Income—Acacia Mutual; 
If You Were To Retire Tomorrow 
. . . Plan NOW For A Carefree And 
Happy Tomorrow —New England 
Mutual. 


66 EVER tell people; show 
them,” said that master 
salesman of _ yesteryear, 

John H. Patterson. Scores of life 
insurance companies, in their sales 
promotion material, present “graph- 
ic” evidence of the value of the 
visual appeal. This brief little cross 
section will bring you examples 
from two great fields: various types 
of graphs used to sell retirement in- 
come, and means of showing the- 
product-(checks and money)-in- 
use. 

Facsimile Checks—Life insurance 
is money, or time-and-money com- 
bined. So, if we are selling money 
for future delivery, what more nat- 
ural than that we should, in our 
sales presentations, show _ such 
money—or a_ reasonable . facsimile 
thereof? 

Such procedure usually takes the 
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19 bther companies average 
payments over 20 years 
totalling $12,504.00 


form of a pseudo-check. The prac- 
tice, of course, is not new. I in- 
vented (?) one such check presen- 
tation myself some 23 years ago, 
and candor compels me to admit 
that it was old stuff, even then. 
But the idea is undeniably good, 
and it’s always new, and personal, 
to somebody—your prospect. 

The list of companies using check 
visualizations is a long and repre- 
sentative one. Hence, we shall be 
compelled to “check” with only a 
few with the space at our disposal. 

The Equitable Society, for in- 
stance, shows a check, but wisely 
and interestingly shows this being 
taken from an envelope that has 
just arrived in the mails. That 
might be you—or me—receiving the 
check and, if it were I, that would 
be quite all right with me, I as- 
sure you. 

Let’s forget the check for a mo- 
ment—we’ll come back to it soon— 
and look at a sales technique in- 
volving the use of real money— 
that green stuff. A Travelers man 
takes a crisp dollar bill and at- 
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ou POURSELT 


WITH A GUARANTEED 


$100°°2 A MONTH 
for the rest of your lifetime— 
beginning at Age 65 


MOST SAVINGS PLANS 
GO LIKE THIS 


Dw 





NOISE 


A lot of noise—not.much music. The money 


is gone when you need it. 


taches it to the face of the com- 
pany’s rate card. He then places 
the card on the prospect’s desk, like 
a miniature pup tent, with the dol- 
lar bill toward the prospect. Here 
is one approach that is frequently 
used, and that works well. 

“Mr. Prospect, I am going to ask 
you to forget that I am in the life 
insurance business. I would like 
to talk to you for not over two min- 
utes about these things (tapping 
the dollar bill with your forefinger 
or pencil). Incidentally, this is a 
genuine dollar bill—not a phony. 
I want to show you how easily and 
how cheaply you can have 10,000 
of these bills delivered to your 
family in the event of your death 
at any time within the next 20 
years. Any family could use 10,000 
of these things, couldn’t they? etc. 
etc.” (We have included mention 
of this technique here because it 
can be used equally well with re- 
tirement income). 

And now, back again to our good 
old friend, the check. Phoenix 
Mutual shows a bank of such checks, 
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Guaranteed accumulation is what does it. A 
part of all you earn should be yours to keep, 


headed “Retirement Income Check” 
and sub-captioned, “Regular Month- 
ly Payment of Guaranteed Life 
Income.” 

Check Letter —Exemplified by 
New England Mutual’s 8% x 11 
sheet entitled. “If You Were to Re- 
tire Tomorrow.” Top half shows 
specimen check for $100, to the 
order of Mr. Prospect. There fol- 
lows a message about the need for 
retirement income and the advan- 
tages of the New England Mutual 
plan. (Cover and Page 8) 

Check Brief—This is typified by 
Old Line Life’s “A Check Like 
This—Every Month As Long As 
You Live.” In this case, the check 
is left blank, for insertion of a 
specific amount desired, name of 
prospect, and his age. Below ap- 
pears the customary proposal “(a) 
for You (b) for Your Family.” But 
the check, with colored safety paper 
background, makes the presenta- 
tion glamourous and desirous, not 
drab and dull. (Page 56) 

Die Cutouts—To Acacia we go for 
two examples of this treatment, 










A check coming in every 
month of vour life! That’s 
a picture of vour future 
under the Phoenix Mutual 
Retirement lucome Plan. 
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BETWEEN HIS FIRST AND HIS LAST PAY CHECKS 


EVERY MAN EARNS A FORTUNE 


A yeung man holds a 
potential fortune in his 
first pay check. Through 
his working years, his 
earnings will total many 
thousands of dollars. 


somewhat rare in the life insur- 
ance field. Strangely enough, both 
bear identical titles “Your Retire- 
ment Income”—(Cover)—and we 
have to refer to sub-titles to dis- 
tinguish between them. But let’s 
do so. 

That sub-titled “Life Begins at 
60” is an ordinary, run-of-the- 
mine leaflet, except—and it is an 
important exception—one inch down 
from the top, the paper cover has 
been slit (die cut), and therein in- 
serted a folded piece of paper made 
to look like a check, bearing the 
familiar sum of $100, etc. 


Bank Book Enclosure—So success- 
ful has Acacia been with the bank 
book idea, that we cannot refrain 
from telling you briefly of their 
further adaptation of this idea. 
This, like the preceding example, 
has an imitation bank book cover 
but the pages—if you follow me— 
are two inches taller at the top 
and bottom than the cover itself. 
In other words, the pages them- 


Plan 1 


SAVE AND CREATE . 
Real Estate, Mortgages, Stocks and Bonds, Banks, etc. 





Yet this chart shows 
that out of 100 men start- 
ing at 25, more than half 
will be dependent upon 
relatives or charity hy the 
time they reach 65. 


selves are enough longer than the 
bank book cover to approximate 
the length of an ordinary check— 
and the first actual page is utilized 
for that very purpose—with a “note” 
clipped onto the bank book reading: 
“Your Retirement Income.” If you 
received a booklet in the mail and 
found what appeared to be a real 
check sticking out of it, would you 
be interested? (So would I!) 
(Cover) 

Check-In-Use—The Republic Na- 
tional is one of several companies 
that is not content with mere dis- 
play of the check alone; they make 
a point of showing, in their sales 
literature, not only a specimen 
check but include a picture of the 
happy recipient. (Again, the-prod- 
uct-in-use, if you want to be tech- 
nical, In the example shown on the 
cover is a man, with a check in his 
hand and a pleased expression on 
his face who says: “I only wish I 
had bought twice as much.” 

Check Blotter—A utilitarian back- 
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35 Savings, $68.03 Monthly 
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5 Savings, $39.90 Monthly 65 


ing to the “checks” appeal, ag jp. 
stanced in the blotter of the Ney 
York Life reproduced on the cover 
increases its effectiveness—throygh 
oft-repeated “impressions”, So 
popular has this piece of sales lit. 
erature proved with New York Life 
representatives, and their prospects 
that a number of editions have been 
necessary. 

Check-with-Calendar—Some of ys 
talk rather glibly about *“a check 
every month for life.” The Ry. 
celsior Life, however, has visualizeg 
this appeal cleverly by “pinning” 
the check to a “July, 1986” calen. 
dar. (Page 9) 


Visual Check Book — Pay heed, 
and pay it well, my friend, t 
General American’s Ready Money 
Check Book Plan. (Cover) Here 
we have a complete sales presenta- 
tion utilizing the check book appeal, 
completely visualized, completely 
tailor-made to fit the individual 
prospect. 

Go we now from checks and 
money to various types of graphs 
used in selling retirement income, 
a field in which equally good prog- 
ress has been made. 

Word Graphs—For no better rea- 
son than that they’re somewhat un- 
usual, we’re going to start off with 
“Word Graphs.” (Perhaps, that’s a 
pretty good reason in itself.) A 
dramatic example of this type of 
appeal are the graphs of the Jeffer- 
son Standard Life, reproduced on 
Page 11, headed “A Secure Old 
Age” and “Retirement.” Simple, 
concise and convincing, what? 

There are “songs without words,” 
and there are graphs—without 
words—or figures. There are sym- 
bolic graphs, statistical graphs, pic- 
ture graphs. There are bar charts, 
pie charts, matchstick drawings, 
photographic charts, cut-out charts, 
and multicolor visual presentations, 
Life Insurance has got ’em all! And, 
personally, we prefer a graph or 
picture to one thousand (1000) 
words any day. 

Symbolic Graphs—As distinct from 
the purely statistical graph (Tell 
me not in mournful numbers!) 
there is a group of visualizations 
which we may call symbolic. These 
are usually used to emphasize 4 
point or focus attention on a certain 
important detail. 

Take, for instance, the create 
and-save idea as used by the Penn 
Mutual, General American and 
other companies. The General 
American, for instance, has devised 
two simple charts (Page 10) which 
ordinarily are sketched by the 
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agent himself in the presence of the 
prospect—a procedure that has high 
attention value, holds the prospect’s 
interest and makes the proposition 
tailor-made on the spot. 

Humorous Graphs—Now we come 
to a light, and welcome, touch, in- 
jected by the Bankers Life of Iowa. 
“Most Savings Plans Go Like This” 
—*You Want a Plan That Goes Like 
This’°—Sub-captioned “Noise” and 
“Music.” (Page 9) Don’t you kinda 
like that noise-music idea? The 
presentation continues, and visually, 
with an exhortation to “Start a 
Systematic Savings Plan Now.” 

Another simple, symbolic graph 
js one used by the Reliance Life. 
Stressing the fact that income is 
needed from one end of life to the 
other, a graphic curve is presented 
of the average person’s financial 
career. 
man will tell you, “save during the 
years of greatest earning power to 
provide a comfortable income in the 
later years. This is the sound prin- 
ciple of the Reliance Life plan.” 
The graph’s utter simplicity makes 
it readily adaptable for sketching 
by hand in the presence of a 
prospect. 

Pie Charts — The financial condi- 
tion of a group of men at 65 is 
translated by the Aetna Life into 
terms of a pie chart presentation 
with a heading which reads: “Be- 
tween his first and his last pay 
checks every man earns a fortune.” 
(Page 10) The appeal and logic of 
the accompanying copy are unde- 
niable. 

Yes, the familiar pie charts can’t 
be done with—or without, if you 
know what I mean. The Franklin 
Life uses this technique (Page 9) 
with telling effect in one of its sales 
promotion pieces. 

Picture Graphs—The principle of 
photographic continuity is utilized 
in a step-by-step wash drawing pre- 
sentation of the Northwestern Na- 
tional. Under the I-want-to-believe- 
it statement, “You Don’t Have to 
be Rich to Retire Financially”, the 
leaflet leads off with a news item 
telling of a prominent merchant 
who has just announced his plans 
to retire. Then follow several 
action “shots,” with complete selling 
copy under each. Not at all in- 
cidentally, you can follow the de- 
velopment of the story from the pic- 
tures alone. 

Good old line drawings can also 
be used to put over a story dramatic- 
ally. A variation of the theme de- 
scribed in the preceding paragraphs 
is used by the same company to 
put over the idea that yesterday 


“Save”, the Reliance Life © 
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Granddad depended on interest for 


independence. Then, the interest 
income from his capital was ade- 
quate. Nevertheless, he had his 


troubles, too, as shown in the first 
diagram, in getting his $20.87 a 
month, as shown by such factors 
(depicted as hurdles)—as systematic 
savings, re-investment, safety of 
principal and compound interest. 
The second diagram shows how, at 
today’s interest rates, his corre- 
sponding income is only $7.29 per 
month, when one has to combat high 
taxes, low interest rates, etc., in 
addition to the other hurdles al- 
ready named. 

The third diagram, featured on 
the cover of this issue, demonstrates 
conclusively that “The old road is 









40 50 60 7o 


closed”, but that there is an easier 
way available—through retirement 
income—which for the stated $100 
annual saving will yield, in the 
specific example quoted, $19.96 a 
month, This compares very favor- 
ably, it will be seen, with “Grand- 
dad’s method” in the old days for 
securing $20.87 a month. 

Other Visualizations—Along with 
pictures, the Fidelity Mutual uses 
the direct command method to pro- 
mote the idea of “Longer Life— 
Greater Happiness.” Then it adds: 
“Release your income! Enjoy your 
hobbies. Increase your leisure! 
Lenthen your days.” (Cover) 

Equitable Society asks a simple, 
thought-provoking question under a 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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N May 19th the Ways and 
Owesns Committee of the House 

of Representatives began 
hearings to determine what changes 
should be made in the Internal 
Revenue Code, which embraces the 
Federal tax laws, for the purpose 
of converting from a wartime to a 
peacetime economy. It is antici- 
pated that this study will lay the 
foundation for extensive tax re- 
vision in 1948. 

In recent years, owners of life 
insurance and annuity contracts 
have been subjected to rather harsh 
treatment from the standpoint of 
Federal taxation. Two or three ex- 
amples should suffice to prove this 
statement. 

(1) The method of taxing annui- 
ties for income tax purposes was 
changed to the 3% rule—an ex- 
tremely unfair basis which results 
in imposing the tax on principal or 
capital in the guise of income. 

(2) The special $40,000 exemp- 
tion formerly granted to life insur- 
ance proceeds payable to named 
beneficiaries under the provisions of 
the estate tax law was taken away, 
and 

(3) Such proceeds are now taxed, 
not only on the basis of ownership, 
but on the theory of premium pay- 
ment. 

If, therefore, the Federal taxing 
statutes are to be revised funda- 
mentally in the near future, it would 
seem that a determined effort should 
be made by every agency inter- 
ested in maintaining the great in- 
stitution of life insurance, especi- 
ally as it pertains to the protec- 
tion of the millions of policyholders 
and their beneficiaries, toward ob- 
taining fair and equitable treat- 
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ment taxwise. This effort should 
apply, not only to the organizations 
representing the field underwriters, 
but to every company which offers 
such protection to the public. 

Secretary of the Treasury Snyder 
was the first to appear before the 
Ways and Means Committee on 
May 19th. His statement submitted 
to the committee dealt largely with 
revisions proposed for the taxation 
of business and other’ general 
changes. However, he did have the 
following to say which should be 
of particular interest to everyone 
connected with the field of life in- 
surance: 

“Pensions and annuities. There 
are now several million persons who 
receive various forms of pensions 
and annuities. With the wartime 
reduction in personal exemptions 
and the recent increases in the cost 
of living, the tax treatment of pen- 
sions and annuities has become an 
increasingly important problem. 
Under existing law, social security 
and railroad retirement benefits and 
certain other kinds of pensions and 


annuities are excluded from taxable 
income. These exclusions raise im- 
portant problems of tax equity. 
With respect to taxable annuities, 
there should be a re-examinationof 
the present method of allowing the 
tax-free recovery of the annuitant’ 
capital contribution, The taxation 
of pensions and annuities is closely 
related to proposals for special treat- 
ment for aged persons under the 
individual income tax.” 
“Allowances for life insurance 
premiums and other savings. There 
have been proposals to allow # 
limited deduction under the ind: 
vidual income tax for life 
ance premiums. Proposals 
also been made to allow a deduction 
for a limited amount of earned it 
come invested in Federal securities 
If such allowances were granted 
it would probably be necessary # 
consider a correspondingly generd 
allowance for other forms of sav 
ings, in order to prevent unfair dis 
crimination between individuals it- 
vesting their savings in differem 
ways. These proposals for special 
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Mr. Morton will welcome any constructive 


comments from readers, either pro or con, 


in connection with the “premium payment” test which 


is discussed in this article. 


He is also 


interested in receiving reader reactions 


to any of the other tax revision proposals 


pertaining to life insurance and annuity 


contracts currently being considered 


allowances for savings raise basic 
equity questions and economic is- 
sues as to their effect on savings, 
investment and consumption.” 

“Revision of structure. In the es- 
tate and gift tax field there has long 
been a need for an intensive study 
and legislative revision of the basic 
structure, particularly with respect 
to the relationship between the two 
taxes and their mutual relationship 
to the income tax. For the past 
three years the Treasury Depart- 
ment, with the assistance of an ad- 
visory committee of prominent tax 
attorneys, has been exploring the 
problems in this field, with a view 
of preparing a comprehensive re- 
port for consideration by the Con- 
gress. This important task is near- 
ing completion and the report is in 
the final stages of preparation. It 
will contain a detailed analysis of 
the problems involved and recom- 
mendations for a revision of the 
estate and gift taxes, the adoption 
of which, it is believed, would 
greatly increase the uniformity, 
simplicity and equity of these 
taxes.” 

Before launching into a discussion 
of the various proposals for tax re- 
vision as they apply to the treat- 
ment of life insurance and annuity 
contracts, the writer believes that 
he should first explain a few basic 
principles which underlie the 
thoughts which he will express in 
the remainder of this article, and 
future articles. 

(1) He believes that life insurance 
and annuity contracts should be 
granted as liberal treatment tax- 
wise as any other form of invest- 
ment, and should not be penalized 
simply because such contracts offer 
definite and important advantages 


which are not contained in other 
forms of property. 

(2) He does not believe that life 
insurance and annuity contracts 
should be granted special privileges 
taxwise, unless it can be shown 
definitely that such treatment would 
improve the whole national econo- 
my—not merely the life insurance 
and annuity field of operations. 

(3) He believes that the pro- 
posed revisions should be classified 
as follows under the two foregoing 
principles: 


Revisions necessary to obtain fair 
treatment: 


(a) Eliminate the “premium pay- 
ment” test for taxing life insurance 
proceeds under the provisions of 
the estate tax law. 

(b) Eliminate the 3% rule for 
taxing annuities under the provi- 
sions of the income tax law. 

(c) Eliminate the present proced- 
ure of valuing single premium life 
insurance and survivorship annuity 
contracts on the basis of replace- 
ment cost under the provisions of 
the gift and estate tax laws. 

(d) Eliminate the present prac- 
tice of taxing a retiring employee 
on the full consideration paid by 
his employer for an individual an- 
nuity under the provisions of the 
income tax law. 


Revisions in the special privilege 
classification: 


(a) Reinstatement of the $40,000 
special exemption formerly granted 
to life insurance proceeds payable 
to named beneficiaries under the 
provisions of the estate tax law. 

(b) Permitting the deduction of 
life insurance premiums under the 
provisions of the income tax law. 


(c) Permitting the deduction of 
life insurance proceeds earmarked 
for the payment of the tax under 
the provisions of the estate tax 
law. 


The “Premium Payment” Test: 


The false theory of subjecting life 
insurance proceeds to the estate tax 
merely because the insured has paid 
the premiums should be soundly re- 
jected. The proponents of this 
method of taxation have a miscon- 
ception as to the nature of a life 
insurance contract. All they can 
see is a transfer taking effect at 
death, and thus they assume that 
any payment of premiums by the 
insured is made in contemplation 
of death. Such a narrow-minded 
view is at least unreasonable. 

Naturally, it would be foolish to 
contend that when an insured dies 
no transfer takes place. Of course, 
cash is transferred from the insur- 
ance company to the beneficiary, 
and such transfer is most certainly 
occasioned by reason of his death. 
On the other hand, it would be just 
as foolish to insist that every such 
transfer is testamentary in charac- 
ter, merely because the insured has 
supplied the money with which the 
premiums were paid. 

Suppose, for example, that Mr. 
A makes an annual gift to his wife 
of $3,000 in securities which would 
be exempt from gift tax, and he 
attaches no restrictions to such do- 
nations. Mrs. A voluntarily decides 
to place these securities in trust for 
her own benefit, but provides that 
the securities would pass to her 
children should her husband prede- 
cease her. At the death of the hus- 
band, the transfer takes place, and 
it is most certainly occasioned by 
reason of his death. Furthermore, 
he contributed the securities which 
were the subject of the transfer. 
Would such procedure be treated as 
testamentary in character and thus 
taxable as a part of the husband’s 
estate? Certainly not, unless it 
could be shown that the husband’s 
annual gifts were made in con- 
templation of death; although it 
would probably be held that Mrs. A 
had made a gift to her children at 
the time of her husband’s death. 

Again, suppose that Mrs. A has 
independent means which were not 
contributed by her husband. She 
voluntarily decides to purchase in- 
surance on her husband’s life, which 
she continues to own and for which 
she pays all of the premiums out of 
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not in 1920, but in 1947; not in a small southwestern city, but in 

the borough of Manhattan, New York. 

One Sunday morning in the latter part of April, a young man whose 
26 years include three in the Army, opened his newspaper to the classi- 
fied ads. He carefully went down the list headed Salesmen, passing on 
quickly when the ad did not include the word “Salary.” Finally one 
caught his attention. Among other things, it said “Salary and Com- 
mission,” “learn life insurance,” and it included the name of a partic- 
ularly big life insurance company. 

The young man then went to his desk and wrote the usual letter. 
Not many days later he received a request to appear for an interview 
at a midtown office. 

He kept the date and was told a number of things about the life 
insurance business. He was also told that the job was his and that he 
was to start the very next day. Our young man, being a trusting soul, 
never mentioned the little matter of salary, assuming that it was a 
standard arrangement. 

There followed two weeks of training—or rather what passes for 
training in the agency about which I am writing. Each morning the 
manager gave our young man not over thirty minutes of his valuable 
time. During the balance of the day he was instructed to read a book. 
How very well he was taught, is apparent from his definition of divi- 
dends which he insisted was given by his manager and not by his book. 
His definition of dividends was, “They come from surplus.” All my 
efforts to narrow this down a bit were unavailing. 

Somehow, our young man passed the New York State examination. 

This bit of success, of course, was traceable to his own intelligence. 
I can assure you, it had very little to do with his “training.” During 
the week between the taking of the test and the issuance of his State 
license, our young man was told to get ready to go out. The manager, 
of course, having personally secured the license for his new recruit, dis- 
continued the half-hour early morning sessions that had already proved 
so valuable. 

I have tried diligently to learn what our hero was told about sell- 
ing. I learned nothing because he was told nothing. When I asked 
him what he intended to say when he called, he frankly told me he 
didn’t have the vaguest idea. 

Now you may recall that at the outset of this story, I told you 
that the word “Salary” is a key-word in the narrative. I also reported 
that our young man, having seen the word in the ad, rather naturally 
assumed that its use was not restricted to spelling bees. 

Trusting through he was, he raised the question when he was told 
that he passed the examination. The manager’s response was short. 
“Nobody gets a salary in life insurance. Somebody made a mistake 
in that ad.” 

This is a true story. I know the name of the manager. Perhaps 
you know him, too. It might even be that you sometimes have lunch 
with him, and listen to a dissertation on selection and training. I hope 
he reads this column. In fact, I hope he reads it after a very heavy 
meal. It may give him indigestion. 


T et story I am about to tell is true in all respects. It took place, 
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her personal funds. At her hyg. 
band’s death there is certainly g 
transfer of cash from the insurance 
company to her as the beneficiary, 
and such transfer is occasioned 
solely by reason of his death. How. 
ever, under the provisions of the 
present estate tax law this proced- 
ure would not be considered a tax- 
able transfer because the insured 
did not pay any of the premiums 
either directly or indirectly. 

It is quite apparent, therefore, 
that even under the present estate 
tax law it is possible to dispose of 
property during lifetime, not in 
contemplation of death, but taking 
effect at death, without having it 
included in the taxable estate of 
the donor. But, simply because of 
a false theory that life insurance 
is testamentary in character, the in- 
sured is told that he may not give 
away his life insurance in any man- 
ner without having such a gift con- 
sidered a transfer made in con- 
templation of death, and, therefore, 
taxable as a part of his estate. 

Next, it might be of interest to 
determine the effect of this “pre- 
mium payment” test on different 
types of cases. 


Case I: Mr. A’s entire estate con- 
sists of real estate and an interest 
in a closely held business, His 
wife has no estate of her own. 
Mr. A realizes that the value of his 
holdings may shrink considerably 
in the event of his death, particu- 
larly if they have to be sold in 
order to raise cash to pay taxes 
and final expenses. Life insurance 
seems his only way out—that is, 
for the purpose of leaving his wife 
and children with ample means to 
carry on satisfactorily. He dis- 
covers, however, that every dollar 
of life insurance he purchases will 
be taxed at the ever-increasing top 
tax bracket of his estate, even 
though he should release all owner- 
ship in the policies during his life- 
time to his wife, for he will be 
obliged to pay the premiums either 
directly or indirectly. 

Case II: Both Mr. and Mrs. B 
have independent estates of their 
own, Mr. B is in exactly the same 
financial position as Mr. A, in the 
foregoing case, and also realizes 
that he needs life insurance to off- 
set the loss in value of his holdings 
in the event of his death. Of course, 
Mr. B’s need for such protection is 
not too important as his wife will 
have ample means to carry on in 
a satisfactory manner. However, 
Mrs. B is in a position to take ad- 
vantage of the “premium payment” 
test. She may purchase insurance 
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on Mr. B’s life, own the policies, 

y the premiums from her inde- 
pendent resources, and have the en- 
tire proceeds free from the estate 
tax in the event of her husband’s 
death. 

The following examples point out 
the inequality of the “premium pay- 
ment” test for taxing life insur- 
ance proceeds from an entirely dif- 
ferent angle: 

Example I: Mr. A, 35 years of 
age, gives his wife $2,385 a year, 
which would be free from gift tax. 
Mrs. A invests the money in Gov- 
ernment bonds and accumulates the 
income at a net interest rate of 2% 
after income taxes. This proced- 
ure is continued for 19 years, when 
Mr. A dies. Mrs. A would have 
accumulated approximately $55,000, 
and none of the fund would be tax- 
able as a part of Mr. A’s estate, un- 
less it could be shown that the gifts 
were made in contemplation of 
death. 

Example II: Mr. B, 35 years of 
age, gives his wife $2,385 a year, 
which would also be free from gift 
tax. Mrs. B invests her money in 
a $50,000 non-participating 20-year 
endowment policy on her husband’s 
life. This procedure is also con- 
tinued for 19 years, when Mr. B 
dies. Mrs. B would receive $50,000 
of insurance proceeds by reason of 
her husband’s death, but the entire 
amount would be taxable as a part 
of Mr. B’s estate merely on the 
theory that he had paid the pre- 
miums indirectly. 

However, if Mr. B should con- 
tinue to live for at least one more 
year, that is for over 20 years, Mrs. 
B would have collected the $50,000 
in the form of matured insurance 
proceeds, and, as in the case of 
Mrs. A, none of the fund would be 
taxable as a part of her husband’s 
estate, unless it could be shown that 
the gifts were made in contempla- 
tion of death. In other words, if 
Mr. B lives for 19 years and 364 








days, the entire fund would be tax- 
able as a part of his estate, but if 
he should live for 20 years and one 
day, the entire fund would be free 
from estate tax. 

Furthermore, if it is assumed that 
Mr. B’s estate is in the 30% estate 
tax bracket, the net value of the 
insurance proceeds would be only 
$35,000 ($50,000 less the $15,000 
estate tax), should Mr. B die prior 
to the maturity of the policy. It 
Might be wise, therefore, for Mrs. 
B to surrender the policy at the 
end of the sixteenth year at which 
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A DOUBLE-BARRELLED JOB 
for Life Insurance Selling 


OU, as a life underwriter, must have at your fingertips the answers 

to any questions your prospect might ask or the solution to any prob- 
lem he might have in insurance. By making the Life Agents Brief and 
Life Index your constant companion all searching for the right answers 
is eliminated. 

Based on the specific demands of thousands of life underwriters in a 
nationwide survey to determine the type of material and data they deemed 
most essential in one compact volume, it is small wonder that The Spec- 
tator Life Agents Brief has met with such unusual success. 

The one feature most widely and urgently requested was a section 
to speed up the tedious, but important, problem of programming. Hence 
all the data required to draw up a complete life insurance program for 
any prospect is immediately accessible in “The Little Blue Bock.” 

Herewith are but a few of the more than 250 entries in its compre- 
hensive index, which readily puts wanted facts at your fingertips: (1) Im- 
mediate and quick comparison of 150 companies; (2) Practice and pro- 
cedure; (3) Non-forfeiture provision; (4) Current optional modes of settle- 
ment; (5) Current dividend provisions; (6) Current disability coverage; 
(7) Current double indemnity coverage; (8) Annual premium rates— 
current dividend scale, 10 and 20 year dividend histories for quinquennial 
ages of issues 15 to 60 inclusive; (9) Juvenile, industrial and intermediate 
policy provisions, rates and values; (10) Tables for programming; (11) 
Social security; (12) Settlement options with amounts and frequency of 
income with the date of change of settlement option for over 115 com- 
panies. The Life Agents Brief sells at $2.00 per copy. Quantity prices 
will be gladly quoted on request. 

The Spectator Life Index, published annually since 1868, affords you 
authoritative data on: (1) The financial standing and results of operation 
of over 300 legal reserve American and Canadian life insurance companies 
for the past five years; (2) Industrial insurance written and in force; (3) 
Group insurance written and in force; (4) Detailed statements of 48 large 
life companies; (5) Premium received and payments made on annuities, 
disability and accident indemnity insurance—by company; (6) Percentage 
distribution of total admitted assets by companies; (7) State officials and 
their titles. The Spectator Life Index is priced at $1.50 for manila-bound 
copies—at $2.00 when combined with pocketbook. Quantity prices will be 
furnished on request. Order your copies of The Spectator Life Agents 
Brief and The Handy Guide . . . today! 
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oo establishment of a central 
office with a salaried personnel for 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, a project which 
has agitated and divided genera- 
tions of State officials, became a 
reality at the 78th annual meeting 
of that organization held June first 
to fifth at the Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall in Atlantic City, N. J. Seth 
B. Thompson of Oregon was elected 
president with J. Edwin Larson of 
Florida, vice-president, William P. 
Hodges of North Carolina, secre- 
tary-treasurer and David A. Forbes 
of Michigan, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. New York City 
was supplanted as the scene of 
next December’s meeting by Miami, 
Fla., with headquarters at the Fla- 
mingo Hotel from December 7 to 
10 inclusive. 

Once again the commissioners in 
annual session were shocked and 
saddened by untimely death. Al- 
bert N. Butler, vice-president of the 
Corroon and Reynolds fleet, and 
former deputy superintendent of 
Insurance of New York, died in his 
room at the Haddon Hall, Tuesday 
morning following a heart attack. 
Mr. Butler was one of the most 
popular and respected of the regu- 
lar attendants at the bi-annual ses- 
sions of this association. He fre- 
quently, down the years, had acted 
as chairman of the committee on 
arrangements for the December 
meetings in New York City and also 
arranged for the special conven- 
tion trains chartered to carry east- 
erners to other cities at which the 
association met. Out of respect to 
the memory of Mr. Butler the an- 
nual meeting and ceremony of the 
Pamunkey Tribe of Real Indians 
was canceled. 

While the Executive Committee 
met all Sunday afternoon, the regu- 
lar session was convened Monday 
morning with the president of the 
Convention, Robert E. Dineen of 
N. Y., in the chair. The conven- 
tion was welcomed to Atlantic City 
by Mayor Joseph Altman and Lawr- 
ence B, Carey, Commissioner of 
Banking and Insurance of New 
Jersey. Response was made by 
Vice-President Seth B. Thompson 
of Oregon, The roll call showed a 
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voted at 78th annual meeting of Commissioners. 


Seth B. Thompson, Oregon, elected president 


response from 43 States and four 
Canadian Commissioners. 
President Dineen’s address ably 
analyzed the administrative respon- 
sibilities of State supervising of- 
ficials in consequence of the epochal 
decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, holding that in- 
surance was subject to Federal 
statutes. Mr. Dineen’s paper re- 
views the new problems imposed 
by Public Law 15 and the respon- 
sibility placed upon the State Com- 
missioners particularly in the mat- 
ter of rate regulation. How the as- 
sociation through the cooperation 
of its members could accomplish 
efficient handling of the new duties 
was so well delineated that the 
paper should prove an invaluable 
aid not only to the commissioners 
but to the insurance executive in 


developing a compact attitude to- 
wards the new controls and future 
action thereon. 

Mr. Dineen quite wisely cau- 
tioned that “Rate regulation is not 
a panacea. We all know that many 
factors enter into the success of 
failure of insurance companies, The 
maintenance of an adequate rate 
level is but a single factor. Com- 
panies with adequate rate levels 
have been wrecked by failure to 
live within the margins which the 
rates provide, or by bad under- 
writing, or by unsound investment 
policies, There can be no substi- 
tute for sound management, and ! 
know of no insurance regulatory 
scheme in this country which does 
not recognize this principle.” 

The New York Superintendent, 
however, stressed the vital neces 
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sity of adequate rate levels for 
companies’ solvency. He advised 
Commissioners that in determining 
rate levels for their own States 
they must be mindful as well of 
the impact on the rate levels in 
every State in which the company 
does business. Mr. Dineen also dis- 
cussed the application of the pro- 
visions of the Robinson-Patman 
Act on insurance which are de- 
signed to prevent price discrimina- 
tion. 

He noted that under the require- 
ment of the new rate regulatory 
procedure, added personne] and 
greater expenses would be necessi- 
tated for each State. Uniformity in 
accounting procedures, he said, was 
a necessity, and outlined the work 
already done by the New York de- 
partment. Commenting on _ the 
“baffling features in the Gain and 
Loss procedures,” Mr. Dineen said 
that due to the enactment of the 
new rate regulatory laws by States 
which previously had no such leg- 
islation, already 14 in number, that 
a sub-committee had had under re- 
view the Standard Profit Formula 
of 1921 in order to facilitate the 
work of the individual commission- 
ers in determining adequate rates. 
Mr. Dineen detailed the various fac- 
tors which have a bearing on the 
establishment of a new Profit For- 
mula, including conflagrations, cost 
accounting, expense margins and 
discrimination. 

The Association devoted Monday 
afternoon, all day Tuesday and with 
the exception of one plenary ses- 
sion Wednesday morning, to com- 
mittee meetings. From these dis- 
cussions were developed the reports 
submitted on Wednesday and at the 
final session on Thursday morning. 
At these committee meetings of 
which sometimes there were two 
and three in session simultaneously, 
Many subjects of pertinence to the 


future of the insurance business in 
all its various phases were given 
consideration. 

Joseph F. Collins of the New York 
department stated that the drafting 
of a new convention blank form 
for companies doing a multiple-line 
business would be deferred pending 
the report of the group studying 
uniform accounting. 

Commissioner W. Ellery Allyn of 
Connecticut, Chairman of the Life 
Committee, in his report discussed 
the advisability of eliminating the 
twenty-thousand dollar limitation 
on individual coverage specified in 
group Life Insurance contracts. He 
also stated that the question of War 
Clauses in Life Insurance and the 
treatment of claims thereunder was 
being given further consideration. 

Commissioner Harrington of 
Massachusetts presented a joint re- 
port for Committees on Federal Leg- 
islation and rates and rating organ- 
izations. Suggestions were invited 
from the industry on the imple- 
menting of State statutes, the coor- 
dination of supervisory activity 
under various rating laws and a 
program for the uniform interpre- 
tation of standards of rate making, 
as well as the question of the ne- 
cessity of anti-trust laws in the dif- 
ferent States which the committees 
had under review. 


Commissioner Newell R. Johnson 
of Minnesota reported that the ex- 
amination committee adopted a 
recommendation of Zone 1 that the 
rules relating to the zone examina- 
tion system be amended to provide 
that convention examination reports 
be sent to each State in which the 
company under examination is li- 
censed and that where the partici- 
pating examiners do not agree, 
copies of all majority, minority or 
other reports be sent to the States 
in which the company operates. 

The Central Office was established 









on the following basis: 1. The so- 
called central office to be the Sec- 
retary’s Office; 2. The Secretary of 
this Association shall be the of- 
ficer in charge; 3. The office to be 
permanently situated in a city cen- 
trally located. The city to be de- 
cided by a vote of this Association; 
4. All records of this Association, 
except records pertaining to the 
valuation of securities, to be per- 
manently filed in that office; 5. An 
assistant secretary to be employed 
and also one stenographer to carry 
out the expanded functions of the 
office; 6. Such employees to work 
under the direction of the Secretary 
and to be employed by him with the 
advice and approval of the Execu- 
tive Committee; 7. No additional 
employees are to be added to the 
staff except with the consent of 
this Association; 8. That the office 
now occupied in New York by the 
Committee on Valuation of Secur- 
ities be continued as a separate of- 
fice until such time as this Associa- 
tion might determine that it would 
be feasible to consolidate the two 
offices; 9. The functions which the 
secretary’s Office would perform in 
the future would be: (a) The usual 
corresponding and recording duties 
of the Secretary as prescribed by 
the constitution and by-laws; (b) 
A source for information pertaining 
to rulings, rate filings, legislative 
and other activities of the various 
State departments. Such informa- 
tion furnished shall not be consid- 
ered as binding on any State de- 
partment; (c) A medium for pre- 
paring and assisting in reports of 
committees and the preparation of 
agenda for meetings of the Associa- 
tion; (d) All convention examina- 
tion routine details connected with 
calls and assignments to zones and 
reports connected therewith to be 
handled by this office under the 
direction of the Chairman of the 
Examinations Committee. 

The office is to be supervised by 
a standing committee of three ap- 
pointed by the President. The Pres- 
ident to be ex-officio a member of 
the Committee. The Committee 
shall report direct to the Executive 
Committee. The Executive Com- 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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CURRENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Is the Era of High Income Taxes 
Likely to Pass Away Soon? 


HERE has been much discussion 
T recent of tax reduction and 

there will undoubtedly be cer- 
tain tax reductions in the year 
ahead of us. But they will be rel- 
atively minor in their effect upon 
our work when you examine the 
tax picture as it was two decades 
ago. Although the prospect notches 
may be moved up somewhat by 
minor tax reductions, we are not 
likely soon to see tax reductions of 
a size which will impair to any 
marked degree the power life in- 
surance possesses to help men meet 
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the financial problems created by 
high income taxes. 

The best way to get the relative 
picture of government costs is to 
make a comparison between gov- 
ernment costs in 1929, always looked 
upon as a year of high business ac- 
tivity and employment, and the 
1948 budget of the federal govern- 
ment, 


Compare the almost 900% increase 
in the cost of federal government 
with increases in population, na- 
tional income, national resources or 
any other barometer eligible for fi- 
nancial comparisons. You will note 
instantly that the cost of federal 
government has soared far above 
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any other major national index, We 
have asked our government to as- 
sume many additional responsibili- 
ties and some it has assumed with- 
out our asking. 

This is not said in criticism of the 
increased cost of government. The 
result is the inescapable fact that 
taxes must continue to take from 
us a far, far greater share of in- 
come than in past eras of the na- 
tion’s history. 

You can (possibly) imagine a 50% 
cut in the cost of federal govern- 
ment yet few men dare to do that— 
even if such a miracle were ac- 
complished, the federal tax burden 
would still be approximately four 
times that of two decades ago. Any 
reduction in federal income taxes is 
likely to be offset several times by 
increases in state taxes. You have 
but to keep in mind the $500,000,000 
in bonds placed on the market by 
only two of the 48 states in recent 
weeks to note what is ahead in the 
field of state taxes. 

I am not applauding the present 
state of federal finance and federal 
taxes—I do not relish them even if 
they increase the market for life in- 
surance by a thousand times—but the 
cold, hard truth of the matter is 
that national financial well-being re- 
quires us to carry—and particularly 
the individual with good earning 
power—a much heavier tax load 
than was formerly deemed reason- 
able. It makes more than ever es- 
sential the use of the life insurance 
annuity principle if men are to pro- 
tect their dependents and to provide 
adequate income for old-age needs. 
You can not escape this situation, 
no matter which direction you turn. 

As life underwriters, it is, therefore, 
our solemn obligation to our fellow- 
countrymen to show them how to 
employ the life insurance annuity 
principle effectively in order that 
the nation, the individual, and his 
dependents may go forward on a 
sound basis. 
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The Preferred Income Producing 
Property of This Era 


Life insurance has long been re- 
garded as one of the best known 
types of income producing property 
available. The federal government, 
recognizing the indispensable nature 
of life insurance as a protector of 
the homes of virtually all of its 
citizens, has given life insurance un- 
questioned superiority as income 
producing property. 

Every life underwriter in the na- 
tion should understand the far- 
reaching portent of U. S. Treasury 
Decision 5515. Every policyowner 
in the country should advise his 
Congressman and Senators that he 


approves the principles of U. S. 
Treasury Decision No. 5515. The 
Decision recognizes the common- 


sense fact that life insurance and 
only life insurance provides mil- 
lions of fathers with a financial in- 
strument possessing the power to 
meet the need for family income 
when the breadwinner dies prema- 
turely. 

Consider, for a moment, life in- 
surance option income, under T. D. 
5515, as compared to taxable in- 
come from ordinary forms of in- 
vestments such as rental real estate, 
stocks, bonds and so on. A typical 
$75,000 life insurance option plan 
will pay a man’s widow approxi- 
mately $295 a month for 30 years. 
This totals $3,540 a year, or $106,200 
over the 30-year period. Thus, the 
$75,000 contract produces $31,200 in- 
come in excess of the $75,000 prin- 
cipal. If the recipient of such an 
income were in a 40.85 per cent tax 
bracket, the $31,200 of income would 
face a tax of $12,745.20, provided the 
income came from stocks, bonds, 
real estate and so on. But because 
of TD 5515, the use of life insurance 
as a source of income eliminates this 
$12,745 tax burden for the policy- 
owner’s widow. 

In other words, because her hus- 
band uses insurance, the widow has 
approximately $425 a year more in- 
come for life’s necessities than she 
would have if her husband had used 
ordinary types of investments to 
provide the family with income. The 
difference between the insurance in- 
come and ordinary income in this 
case is the difference between hav- 
ing $31,200 more than the original 
principal or only $18,455 more. Only 
through life insurance option in- 
come can a man say “My wife or 
my children will have $100 or $200 
or $500 income each month if I 
should die tomorrow.” Because tax 
rates fluctuate from year to year, 





ordinary investment plans can not 
provide a definite, known income 
for dependents. They have left only 
what is there after taxes. Since no 
man knows what tax rates may be 
from year to year, he can not pro- 
vide a definite guaranteed monthly 
income for his dependents unless he 
uses life insurance. 

Investment competition from 
stocks, bonds, real estate and similar 
fields literally “evaporates” when the 
life underwriter is in full possession 
of the facts coneerning life insur- 
ance as “good property.” 

Risk capital is essential to the 
progress of the nation. In demon- 
strating the income producing su- 
periority of life insurance property, 
there should be no disposition on 
our part to deprecate the need of 
usefulness of risk investments. The 
role of the competent life under- 
writer is to help investors set up 
sound, adequate basic income pro- 
grams for their loved ones and 
themselves. When investors have 
done so, they are in a position to 
place other funds into risk invest- 
ments with peace of mind. By driv- 
ing home this philosophy of basic 
income need, life underwriters can 
free billions of dollars for invest- 
ment in risk fields, for job-giving 
purposes. 

Only the man who knows that 
come what may, he and his loved 
ones will never lack income to meet 
the basic necessities of his standard 
of living, has the moral right to 
place funds at risk in the swift- 
moving currents of a risk economy. 
This is our message for the man of 





means. That it possesses untold 
sales power is evidenced by the pro- 
duction records of keen, far-sighted 
life underwriters who are using this 
basic investment philosophy in deal- 
ing with equally keen and far- 
sighted investors in every section of 
the country. 


Life Insurance as a 
Deferred Income Investment 


The average man with surplus 
funds invests to secure incOme for 
future use. He may cash his in- 
terest or dividend checks as they 
come, but his major objective is to 
build up a storehouse of capital to 
call on for income when his earning 
days are over or to provide income 
for his family if death strikes too 
soon. 

A clear understanding of the im- 
pact of present high income taxes 
upon investments yielding record 
low investment returns is literally 
a “must” for the underwriter who 
wishes to sell and serve the higher 
income bracket of prospects. The 
gradual recognition of the futility 
of placing additional investment 
funds into current income securities 
accounts for the ever-increasing use 
of life insurance as a deferred in- 
come investment. 

The man with a taxable income 
of $8,000 a year find that corporate 
or government bonds paying 2.5 per 
cent gross income actually pay only 
1.69 per cent after-tax income. In 
the case of the man with the $20,000 
taxable income, the net yield of 


even a “blue chip” stock paying 4 
per cent is driven down to an after- 
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tax yield of buy 1.87 per cent. The 
man in the $60,000 taxable bracket 
finds that a current income invest- 
ment paying 3.5 per cent gross 
leaves him only .9 per cent net 
after-tax yield. 

There is neither reason nor rhyme 
for investors of the group men- 
tioned to place funds into current 
income investment fields. They 
need to know the deferred income 
investment story of life insurance. 
And—if the story were known 
clearly by men and women of 
wealth—they would probably over- 
whelm the life underwriters of the 
country with investment funds. It 
is sound social policy to conserve 
the resources of those who con- 
tribute greatly to the progress of 
our nation. It is our obligation as 
“estate conservers” to bring them 
the message of life insurance as 
the ideal deferred income invest- 
ment. 


The Annuity’s Role in 
Today’s Financial Economy 


There are underwriters who are 
not yet fully aware of the appeal 
of the single premium annuity to 
the middle-age investor who does 
not wish to “tie” himself down to 
additional annual premiums but 
who nevertheless is usually in a po- 
sition to invest at least $1,000 to 
$2,500 more each year. 

I have heard underwriters say 
that immediate income single prem- 
ium annuity yields are not attrac- 
tive to the man or woman age 45, 
50 or 55. An actual case example 
of an investor (male) age 50 buying 
a $2,500 single premium annuity 
each year from age 50 to age 65 
will soon demonstrate that the 
single premium immediate income 
annuity has a powerful appeal to 
the middle-age investor. 

Consider the facts from every 
angle. At the end of the first year 
the age 50 investor who puts $2,500 
into a single premium immediate 
income annuity has $124.90 income 
which he can apply on the next 
year’s annuity purchase of $2,500. 
So he needs to add only $2,375.10 
of his own funds to buy the second 
$2,500 annuity. At the end of the 
fifth year, his annual income from 
the annuities already purchased is 
$668.72 so he needs to add only 
$1,831.28 of his own funds to make 
the sixth $2,500 annuity investment. 
By the end of the tenth year his 
annuities provide him an income of 
$1,446.95 so he needs to add only 
$1,053.05 of his own funds to make 
the eleventh annual purchase of the 
$2,500 single premium annuity. 
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Carry the annual single premium 
annuity purchase plan through the 
15th year. By age 65 you find that 
the buyer has already received $17,- 
507.60 on his investment of $37,500. 
Actually, at age 65, he has but 
$19,992.40 invested in the series of 
annuities. At that age, he can dis- 
continue the annuity purchases and 
take a guaranteed lifetime income of 
$2,361.50 a year. This is an income 
equivalent to almost 12 per cent 
on the $19,992.40 he has actually 
paid in on the annuity plan. It is 
equal to the interest income he 
could secure on approximately 
$100,000 invested in government 
bonds even if they were tax-free. 

Not only does the single premium 
annuity represent an unusually at- 
tractive investment to the middle- 
age investor with surplus cash but 
to the older man or woman of 
modest capital it represents literally 
the only financial instrument with 
the power of guaranteeing an ade- 
quate premium lifetime income. In 
the days of low living costs and 6 
per cent investment yields, the man 
age 65 with $30,000 of accumulated 
capital could look forward to $1,800 
annual income and go serenely on 
his way, confident that he and his 
mate could live in decent comfort. 

But today’s investment yields of 
2 or 2.5 per cent give this man with 
$30,000 capital an investment in- 
come of only $600 to $750 a year. 
In terms of buying power, his an- 
nual investment income has shrivel- 
led to $450 to $540 a year. He isc 
too old to earn, It is too late in life 
for him to speculate in the hope c 
getting a larger income from hi 
modest capital. If he loses it 
age 65, he knows he has no time 
left to recoup. His earning days 
are over. To this man, a complete 
explanation of the role of the single 
premium annuity in today’s econ- 
omy will be an eye-opener and < 
godsend. 


Life Insurance and Federal 
Estate Tax Credits 


The $40,000 federal estate tax ex- 
emption life insurance formerly 
possessed is no longer with us. 
There is a strong movement on foot 
to ask for certain income tax credits 
for limited amounts of life insur- 
ance premiums. In my humble 
judgment, the $40,000 specific ex- 
emption did not possess a powerful 
appeal to the rank and file of our 
citizens. Most men have never pos- 
sessed and never expect to possess 
$40,000. Many looked upon that as 
special preference to men and 
women of wealth. 








But I believe millions upon mij}. 
lions of our fellow-citizens . wij 
agree that every man should be ep. 
titled to leave his wife an income 
of $150 or $200 a month for life ang 
each of his children an income 9 
at least $50 a month at age 22. ] 
is my judgment, too, that virtually 
every working man in the country 
will support an actuarial-investment 
tax formula which will permit 
man to set up a program Providing 
the benefit outlined at the time 
he marries or as soon thereafter as 
possible and to permit such pro. 
gram to continue for life and to pass 
at death without the estate tax are 
wielders pouncing upon the pro- 
ceeds. Obviously, the formula 
would provide adjusted benefits for 
those not married but with de. 
pendents. 

There is an imense reservoir of 
untapped power in the ranks of the 
nations 125,000 trained life under. 
writers. The institution of life in- 
surance and the profession of life 
underwriting have a message of 
tremendous significance for the 
people of our country. 

Almost daily our organization re- 
ceives letters from China, India, 
Africa, Holland, France, England, 
Mexico, South and Central America 
and other parts of the world. The 
fires lighted by the institution of 
life insurance are being watched by 
men and women all over the world. 
Ours is the great obligation to see 
that we live up to the ideals of our 
profession. Most of the _ radical 
forces of the world feed upon fin- 
ancial insecurity. In building homes 
of character and solvency, our work 
is of far greater importance than 
many of us realize as we carry out 
our daily assignments. May God 
grant us the vision to see our work 
in all its greatness and instill in 
each of us a burning zeal to give 
to this great work the utmost we 
possess. 


An Era of Unprecedented 
Opportunity for Service 








The life underwriter of today is 
in the midst of an era of unpre 
cedented opportunity to serve his 
fellow-countrymen. Every great 
social and economic trend of this 
generation is lending emphasis t0 
the career underwriter’s work it 
the field of estate creation and in- 
come production. These trends 
run from birth to the end of man’s 
span of years. 

Consider the plight of the young 
father age 35 who, if death comes 
suddenly, must be able to provide 
at least $100 a month income fo 
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his wife and babies. If he is able 
to set aside $350 a year and invest 
it continuously at 2.5% compound 
interest at age 95 he will have ac- 
cumulated the $48,000 of capital 
which will provide his widow and 
children with $100 monthly invest- 
ment income. By the time he 
reaches his goal of capital accumu- 
jation, his three-year girl will be 
an “old woman” of 63 years. His 
five-year Old boy will be ready to 
daim his own old age Social Se- 
curity income. Of what use is a 
plan which takes 60 years to create 
an income needed tomorrow or next 
month? 

But this same 35-year old father 
can take his $350 a year and buy 
a Family Income policy which will 
guarantee his family $100 a month 
for approximately a full 30 years 
fom the day he buys a policy! 
Instant, immediate protection for 
his loved ones today—not 60 years 
from now. It is time to make Am- 
erica understand beyond all ques- 
tion that life insurance is the only 
plan on earth by which you can 
create an estate before you have 
paid for it. 

The age 35 man who wants to 
create a retirement incom: of $200 
a month at age 65 can do so for 
approximately $820 a year under the 
life insurance plan. But if he uses 
the out-moded accumulate-capital 
and live-off-interest plan, he must 
set aside $2,160 each year to age 65 
and compound it at 2.5% net in- 
terest to create the capital needed 
to secure $200 a month interest 
yield. 

The father-son-daughter life in- 
surance market is of such dimen- 
sions as to literally stagger the 
imagination. The Social Security- 
Life Insurance coordination story is 
a solid foundation upon which to 
place billions upon billions of 
dollars of aditional insurance in 
foree. The vast and rapidly ex- 








panding business insurance field 
opens the road to untold billions 
of dollars of insurance. 

Tomorrow’s public accountant, 
legal advisor, bankers and _ trust 
officer who does not have a basic 
understanding of the uses of life 
insurance in protecting invested 
capital and the continuity of job- 
giving businesses will lose his better 
clients to the accountant, attorney 
and financial advisOr who does 
possess an understanding of the 
basic uses of business life insurance. 
If you have close personal friends 
in the professions named, you have 
an opportunity to help them from 
losing their best clients by inform- 





ing them of this trend. Throughout 
the country, the better legal, ac- 
counting and banking staffs are 
aware of this trend and acting ac- 
cordingly. 

How would you feel toward your 
banker, attorney, or accounting ad- 
viser if he did not know the basic 
ways in which business life in- 
surance can serve an organization 
and your neighbor told you that 
his banker, legal advisor or ac- 
countant had given him _ specific 
reasons for considering keymen, 
partnership or close corporation in- 
surance to protect his business in- 
vestment! Without question, you 
would feel that your professional 
advisors must not be as alert as 
the professional advisors serving 
your neighbor. 

For their own protection, the 
better types of legal, banking and 
accounting staffs of the country are 
taking steps to find out how business 
insurance can serve their clients. 
This is a trend of far-reaching 
importance to life underwriters and 
it is our obligation to cooperate 
fully with these allied professions in 
their efforts to get the picture c 
business life insurance. At the same 
time, it is “notice” to us that we 
must be prepared adequately t 
fill the growing business insurance 
needs of industry and commerce. 


Our Obligation to the 
Homes of the Nation 


It is our obligation to see that 
America understands the true func- 


tion of life insurance in the homes of 
the nation. When the mothers of 
America really understand life in- 
surance, they will not permit young 
men to take their beloved daughters 
from the parental roof unless the 
young men have at least $10,000 of 
insurance. 


Let us bring to the mothers of 
America the message that life in- 
surance is: (1) a certificate of 
character, (2) a certificate of health 
and (3) a certificate of willingness 
to accept the responsibility that 
accompanies the founding of a 
home. 

First, without character the life 
insurance would not be _ issued. 
Second, life insurance is a certificate 
of good health, evidence that a 
young man is entitled to enter the 
cherished family circle, and third, 
life insurance is a certificate of the 
willingness to asume the responsi- 
bilities that go with founding a 
home. The young man of average 
marriage age can, if necessary, own 
$10,000 of life insurance for as little 
as $8.00 a month and if he is not 
willing to set aside this sum to 
protect his mate and the children to 
come, it is questionable if he is 
fitted for marriage and its obliga- 
tions. 

If we can get the mothers of 
America to see what life insurance 
really means, they have the power 
to make the prospective son-in-law 
who asks for the hands of their 
daughters understand that he is 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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N ATTEMPTING to give a picture 
of a Security Program for Per- 
sonnel, I am sure I don’t need to 
recount for you a history of Amer- 
ica, in the development of which the 
personal security of the individual 


prevalent in early American life 
was to some extent lost. As the 
social and economic order changed 
with industrialization, more and 
more people became dependent 
solely upon weekly earnings, which 
when lost through disability, death, 
or superannuation, left the in- 
dividual without income. 

Accordingly, it was eventually 
natural for various plans both gov- 
ernmental and private, to be de- 
vised in order to provide at least a 
part of the security necessary to 
such a society. 

The most familiar of these plans is 
Federal Social Security which was 
intended to provide only a base on 
which the individual could build 
security for the sun-shiny days of 
old age. 

Through the services of life in- 
surance, individual company plans 
began to spring up for aiding em- 
ployees toward planning security 
against the uncertainty of death 
and the certainty of old age. 

To be sure, we in the Life Insur- 
ance business have been very active 
in helping other businesses arrange 
such programs. Through the’ sale 
of Group Life Insurance and group 
annuities, we have aided in the 
establishment of literally thousands 
of employee plans. 

Only last month I read in the 
trade press that 1,200 new pension 
plans were installed in the United 
States last year. 

* * * 

I am afraid, however, that many 
of us were leaving our own houses 
in disorder while we were thus 
helping others put theirs in order. 

We certainly have no right to sup- 
pose that the employees of a life in- 
surance company will have any 
lesser ambitions for security, either 
now or in the future, than those of 
any other business. 

Accordingly, many of the com- 
panies have established security 
programs for their field and office 
personnel. These plans differ in 
detail, but all seem to include or 
aim toward the following main 
benefits: 

1. Group Life Insurance. 

2. Temporary Disability Allow- 


ances. 
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3. Pensions for retiring em- 
ployees. 

4. Group Hospitalization Insur- 
ance. 

I am not proposing that these are 
listed in their order of irnportance. 
This represents in general the his- 
torical sequence with which com- 
panies seem to have established 
security plans for their personnel. 

Group Life Insurance 


It is customary to provide group 
life insurance for personnel at cost, 
or less than cost, when the admin- 
istrative expense is considered. 

Under the majority of group in- 
surance contracts, contributions by 
employees in non-hazardous occupa- 
tions are limited to 60c per $1,000 
per month. 

With a group such as are usually 
found in our Industrial field forces, 
and with an average distribution of 
such field force as to age, it should 
be possible for the average company 
to give this coverage for contribu- 
tions of less than 60c a month per 
$1,000. 

There are differences of opinion 
among companies as to the amount 
of insurance provided. One idea 
is that the amount of group life 


insurance should bear a definite re- 
lationship to the amount of the 
employee's earnings, even when 
earnings are variable, as in the case 
of agents. 

One plan in this respect is to 
allow group life insurance equal to 
the previous year’s earnings, 
rounded off to an even $100, with a 
certain minimum and a certain 
maximum. 

One company makes the amount 
approximately equal to the previous 
year’s earnings with a minimum of 
$1,500 and a maximum of $7,500. 

Others feel that an arrangement 
under which an agent’s group life 
insurance may decrease because of 
a shrinkage in earnings is not de- 
sirable, and these companies either 
provide the same amount of group 
insurance to all agents, or provide 
that the amount of insurance 
progress slowly with service. 

The group life insurance contract 
should include the privilege of con- 
verting to a permanent form if the 
agent resigns or is dismissed from 
the company’s service. Further- 
more, this privilege should be 


offered without requiring evidence 
of insurability, provided applica- 
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tion for conversion is made within 
a reasonable time. 

This is only reasonable. It may 
be assumed that if the agent had not 
been provided this group life insur- 
ance by the company, he might have 
provided his own insurance under 
an individual policy, which would 
have been permanent. If he should 
leave the company, he might not 
then be insurable, and it would be 
unjust to deprive him and his de- 
pendents of the protection afforded 
by the group insurance without giv- 
ing him the opportunity to replace 
It. 

This right of conversion will] un- 
questionably cost a company some 
money, since persons in doubt as to 
their health are almost certain to 








convert while only a fraction of 
those in good health will do so. 
But it is impractical, if not impos- 
sible, to operate a group life insur- 
ance plan without the right of con- 
version. In some states, it is re- 
quired by statute. 

One other point . . it has been 
a fairly common practice to include 
in these plans a provision which will 
continue a part of the insurance— 
20% or 25%—after the retirement 
of the insured employee. One varia- 


































to provide for a 


tion of this is 
gradually reducing amount of non- 
contributory insurance after retire- 
ment age. 


Temporary Disability Allowances 

One acute problem faced by all 
combination companies has to do 
with the problem of temporary dis- 
ability. 

There are two general methods 
of dealing with this problem. One 
is to provide a contractual guaran- 
tee, sometimes in form of group 
sickness and accident insurance, and 
sometimes as a supplement to group 
life insurance, requiring either 
specific contributions or contribu- 
tions included with group life in- 
surance contributions but not iden- 
tified separately. 

Guaranteed disability income is 
usually for a percentage of the 
average weekly earnings and, in 
most instances, is limited to a maxi- 
mum of 52 weeks of disability. 

It is customary to provide that 
temporary disability benefits will 
commence at the end of the first 
week of disability. It is necessary 
to define exactly the meaning of 
the expression “average weekly 
earnings” so that no controversies 





may arise as to the amount payable. 

While contractual and contrib- 
utory benefits are desirable in most 
types of insurance, there are many 
who believe that the field of dis- 
ability, whether temporary or per- 
manent, is not one in which happy 
results will come from contractual 
plans. 

As to the matter of permanent dis- 
ability allowances for employees 
still disabled after the period for 
which temporary allowances are 
made, there are certain reasons why 
this benefit should be considered in 
connection with retirement plans, 
which I shall cover later. 





Group Hospitalization Insurance 


Authough named last in the four 
parts of a Program for Personnel, 
this is a simple benefit, and I desire 
to dispose of it before taking up 
the more complicated subject of 
pensions. 

As you know, hospital and sur- 
gical expenses seldom are budgeted 
in advance. Furthermore, they fre- 
quently arise suddenly and without 
warning, and usually make the 
average household face a grave fi- 
nancial problem. 

Too often the recommended treat- 
ment is foregone, or delayed, until 
results cannot be satisfactory. 

Just as individuals often delay 
recommended treatment, so have 
many companies delayed providing 
them the means to pay for it. 

Numerous forms of hospitaliza- 
tion insurance are being sold to the 
public, and even individual policies 
of hospitalization insurance are 
available. 

Some companies have provided 
group coverage for their personnel, 
which may be divided roughly into 
two types: (1) Those which pro- 
vide reimbursement for hospital 
confinement and certain expenses 
incident thereto, and (2) Those 
which, in addition, make specific 
reimbursement for surgical opera- 
tions. 

Furthermore, these benefits may 
apply to the employee alone, or 
they may include the employee's 
dependents. 

Under hospital coverage, it is 
usual to provide for a maximum 
daily reimbursement, and a limit 
on the number of days for which 
reimbursement will be allowed. 

The maximum daily reimburse- 
ment generally varies from $4.00 
to $6.00, and the limit of days cov- 
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ered may be as little as 31, or as 
many as 70. 

Where surgical expense reim- 
bursement is provided, it is cus- 
tomary to set out a schedule which 
details the maximum amount to be 
reimbursed for each type of opera- 
tion. Frequently, the amount which 
will be reimbursed if the employee 
is the claimant is greater than that 
reimbursed if a dependent of the 
employee is the claimant. 

The contribution required for 
coverage of the employee alone is, 
of course, less than that required 
if dependents are also covered. It 
is the practice to charge all who 
insure their dependents, as well as 
themselves, the same rate of con- 
tribution, regardless of number of 
dependents. This may seem to re- 
quire those with only one depend- 
ent to pay a part of the share of 
those who have more dependents. 
Actually, however, if contributions 
are held low enough, the company’s 
contribution will take care of ex- 
penses incurred on behalf of de- 
pendents in excess of the first. In 
other words, no employee contrib- 
utes more than cost of his own cov- 
erage and one dependent. 

A question may arise whether 
there is any objection to making 
this hospitalization coverage con- 
tractual, in view of what was said 
about temporary disability allow- 
ances. The answer is that there 
seem to be no similar objections. 

One is not likely to go to a hos- 
pital, or to undergo a surgical op- 
eration for the sake of the hospital 
and surgical benefits. The reasons 
for this are too obvious to dwell on 
at length. Furthermore, benefits 
are usually not equal to actual cost 
of hospitalization or surgery, so that 
no individual would be tempted to 
try it on a speculative basis. 

In general, it may be said that 
companies providing this benefit 
for their personnel have had a sat- 
isfactory experience. 


Pensiens for Retiring Personnel 


The life insurance companies of 
America, and particularly smaller 
combination companies, have been 
steadily expanding their organiza- 
tions for many years. Consequent- 
ly, even companies operating for a 
long time have a relatively small 
number of employees reaching re- 
tirement age right now. 

Most companies have first at- 
tempted to deal with this problem 
in haphazard fashion. Upon an em- 
ployee’s reaching the age at which 
he was no longer fully active, some 
provision for a retirement allow- 
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ance would be made. Then the same 
procedure would be followed in the 
next case, and so on. The allow- 
ances arrived at in this way might 
be consistent with one another, or 
they might not. In any event, they 
were arrived at without a definite 
plan. 

Unfortunately, too * many com- 
panies still follow such haphazard 
methods. A growing number of 
companies however have faced the 
situation squarely, and have estab- 
lished sound retirement plans under 
which the company, on one hand, 
knows exactly what it is going to 
cost it to grant retirement allow- 
ances, and the employee on the other 
hand knows, all through his period 
of employment, the basis upon 
which his post-retirement income 
will be figured. 

The first point to be decided in 
establishing a retirement plan is 
the age at which retirement al- 
lowances will commence. In this 
connection, I should like to read 
from a paper delivered by Mr. 
Charles Taylor of the Life Insur- 
ance Company of Virginia before 
the American Institute of Actuaries 
in October, 1935. Mr. Taylor said: 

“The age at which employees are 
to retire must be chosen carefully, 
for it will have a great effect upon 
cost and will influence efficiency 
and morale of the organization. 

“Each company has, of course, its 
individual problem but, as a prac- 
tical matter, the range over which 
a choice can be made is limited. 
A retirement age later than 70 will 
cost little, but will hardly solve 
many problems. On the other hand, 
a retirement age earlier than 60 
will seem unreasonably early to 
employees when they realize that a 
substantial reduction in income 
must be faced, and to the company 
when heavy cost is counted, not 
only of pensions themselves, but 
also of loss to the organization of 
employees at the height of their 
powers. 

“Naturally the purposes for which 
the plan is adopted must be given 
due weight, and it is probable that 
the more a company views its pen- 
sion plan as a beneficent under- 
taking to take care of old employees 
who are unable to continue work, 
and the less weight given to the 
plan as a means to improve effici- 
ency and morale by speeding up 
promotion and replacing employees 
who have slowed up with younger 
workers, the more likely the com- 
pany is to postpone the retirement 
age as long as possible. When these 
views are reversed, the company 


* supplemented by the 


will probably want to fix the n, 
tirement age as early as possible” 
+* * 7 


To these comments by Mr. Taylo 
might be added the observation 
that the most costly method igs ty 
fix the normal retirement date, ang 
then freely permit extensions be. 
yond that date, because this ay. 
rangement combines high cost 9 
an early retirement date with lack 
of efficiency and morale associate 
with a later retirement age. 

Most life insurance companig 
have selected 65 as retirement age 
for men, and 60 for women. 

For men, this will make their 
retirement allowances commence af 
the same time as their benefits un. 
der Social Security. This will not 
be true for women, but it is possible 
to arrange an adjustment of the 
company retirement allowances 
paid to retiring women employees 
so that they will receive the same 
amount between 60 and 65 as they 
will receive after 65 from the com- 
pany plan and Social Security com- 
bined. 

The fact that the Federal Social 
Security Act provides for contribu- 
tions toward old age pensions based 
on a percentage of the first $3,000 
of annual income has been taken 
into consideration in the construc. 
tion of most retirement annuity 
plans. 

It is almost a standard feature of 
modern retirement annuity pro- 
grams to provide that the rate of 
contribution will be greater on that 
part of an _  individual’s income 
which exceeds $3,000 than the rate 
applicable to the first $3,000. 

In many plans, the contribution 
is at the rate of 2% on the fits 
$3,000 of earnings, and 4% on the 
excess over $3,000. 

Quite commonly, the annuity 
credit granted for each year of 
service is equal to one-half the em- 
ployee’s contributions for the year, 
which means that if the rate 
contribution just mentioned is used, 
the annuity credit for each year @ 
service will be equal to 1% of the 
first $3,000 earnings plus 2% of the 
excess over $3,000. 

What actually happens is that 
the employee’s annual contribution, 
company’s 
contribution, is used for the pur 
chase of a single premium annuity 
deferred to retirement age. As a 
example, if the 1% and 2% formul 
is applied in the case of an agen 
who has reached retirement age 
after 30 years of service, with avel- 
age annual earnings of $5,000, there 
will have been built up for that 
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agent 30 separate deferred annui- 
ties, each consisting of $70 (1% of 
$3,000 plus 2% of $2,000) so that the 
agent’s annual annuity, starting at 
§5, will be $2,100. (30 years times 


$70). 
I mentioned the company’s con- 
tribution a moment ago. The 


amount of it will depend upon sev- 
eral factors. Ome of the chief of 
these is the amount of deferred an- 
nuity which is guaranteed for each 
ynit of contribution from the em- 
A second factor is the sur- 


ployee. 
render values allowed employees 
who resign. If the plan permits 


employee’s contributions to be with- 
drawn with interest, cost to the 
company will obviously be greater 
than if contributions can be with- 
drawn without interest. A similar 
consideration applies to the amount 
paid in event of the employee’s 
death. 

Another factor, and one over 
which we have very little control, 
is rate of interest. 

Finally, the company’s total con- 
tributions in a given year will de- 
pend upon the age and sex distribu- 
tion of its personnel. It should be 
emphasized that contributions I 
have been discussing are those for 
current service—that is to say, for 
service during which the employee 
makes contributions. Contributions 
which have to be made to take care 
of the service of employees prior 
to establishment of the plan is an- 
other matter which I will discuss 
a little later. 

But contributions for current 
service will themselves be _ sub- 
stantial, regardless of the exact na- 
ture of the plan and assumptions 
made. For example, under a plan 
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which would guarantee a male em- 
ployee an annuity to commence at 
65 in an annual amount equal to 
one-half of his total contributions, 
and which provided for return of 
contributions without interest in 
event of his resignation or dis- 
missal, and on assumption that in- 
terest is earned on these funds at 
2%, . . .-under such a plan, when 
that employee attains age 30, the 
company would be_ contributing 
$1.53 to the plan for each $1.00 con- 
tributed by this employee; $2.14 
when the employee reached 40, and 
sO on. 

Whatever are your current costs, 
however, it should not be assumed 
that the company without a retire- 
ment plan is escaping the costs of 
such a plan. 

It is certain that companies are 
not going to turn their superan- 
(Continued on Page 59) 
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O major bills in the field of 
social legislation will be ap- 
proved during the current session 
of Congress. Despite the raft of 
bills that have been introduced cov- 
ering such things as health, hous- 
ing and education, the Republican 
majority will not have time to con- 
tend with the bitter battle that 
would precede passage of such leg- 
islation before adjourning in July. 
While President Truman has re- 
iterated his pleas for a compulsory 
system of national health insurance 
and Senator Murray, D., Mont., and 
others have jointly sponsored such 
a bill, (S. 1320), the chances for ac- 
tion on this measure are remote, 
even at the session of Congress that 
opens next January, which is ex- 
pected to devote most of its time 
to social issues. 

Hearings have been held on S. 
545, commonly known as the Taft 
bill, which extends Federal aid to 
the states and encourages voluntary 
health insurance plans. But, here 
again, the Republicans do not plan 
to bring this measure to the floor 
at the present session, although 
there will probably be a strong fight 
for it next year. 

While the Senate Expenditures 
Committee has approved S. 140 
which creates a department of 
health, education and security head- 
ed by a secretary of cabinet rank, 
it is doubtful whether Congress will 
act on this proposal before adjourn- 
ment, 

As to housing, the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill, reviewed in this col- 
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umn last month, may pass the Sen- 
ate before the present session ex- 
pires, but the bill does not have as 
much chance as the proverbial 
snowball in getting House approval. 

Otherwise on Capitol Hill, the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
has approved freezing of the pres- 
ent social security tax at 1 per cent 
for another two years. However, it 
is expected that Congress will go 
into the whole social security pic- 
ture at the next session. There is 
growing “belief, particularly among 
freshmen members, that the present 
set-up is actuarially unsound in the 
broadest sense. 

Survivor’s benefits, increased pen- 
sions, unemployment benefits for 
non-service connected illness, and 
other liberalizing features of the 
Crosser amendment to the Railroad 
Retirement and Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Acts will remain 
as is for the present. Repeal of 
many of these features was con- 
tained in several bills on which the 
House Interstate and Foreign Com- 


‘merce Committee was to begin hear- 


ings on May 20. Insurance com- 
pany, labor and railroad officials 
had gathered in Washington to pre- 
sent testimony at the scheduled 
week-long hearing. However Rep- 
resentative Crosser by a deft parli- 
amentary maneuver called for a 
“vote of consideration,” which was 
taken and the committee was found 
to be against considering the meas- 
ures at this time. It is not likely 
that they will be brought up again 
before next year. 

The House will probably soon ap- 
prove measures which increase and 
extend the coverage of National 
Service Life Insurance to such 
groups as non-graduate aviation 
cadets, etc. 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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NDER present-day conditions, 
questions pertaining to dis- 
tribution are of such vital sig- 
nificance that I particularly appre- 
ciate your invitation to discuss a 
phase of this subject which is of in- 
creasing importance to our busi- 
I have arrived at some rather 


ness. 
definite conclusions on what “To- 
day’s Challenge to Management’”’ 


really is. But let me make clear, 
at the outset, that I propose to dis- 
cuss principles rather than methods 
—policies rather than practices. 

I am convinced that most people 
in the world who shoulder respons- 
ibilities have some basic knowledge 
of the duties involved in fulfilling 
those responsibilities. Certainly that 
is true of the group of men gathered 
here today. There is no lack of 
knowledge among you concerning 
the fundamental functions of life 
insurance agency management or 
of the primary duties your indivi- 
dual companies expect you to per- 
form. 

Agency management is charged 
with the responsibility of develop- 
ing ways and means: first, for the 
production of a flow of new busi- 
ness which keeps life insurance 
companies vigorous and healthy; 
and second, for the rendering of 
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service to purchasers of life insur- 
ance property so that they may re- 
ceive maximum value from the out- 
lay they have made. Those are the 
two major duties assumed by those 


who are the directing heads of 
agency groups. 
Over the years, evolution has 


progressed no less rapidly in life 
insurance agency management than 
in other fields of human endeavor; 
hence the modern idea of the sales- 
and-service duties of an agency 
manager differs materially from 
that of years ago. There has been 
no change in his basic responsibili- 
ties. The standards by which his 
accomplishments are measured have 
changed with the years, but the 
fundamental objectives of the 
American agency system have not 
altered during a century of Amer- 
ican life insurance. Throughout all 
those years, however, the changing 
pattern of the world in which we 
do business, and the _ increasing 
complexity of the conditions which 


govern everyday life, have pre- 
sented a continuous challenge to 
agency management: a challenge 


to carry out its unchanging funda- 
mental mission in a manner which 
will contribute most to the econ- 
omic welfare of those engaged in 








life insurance distribution, of thos 
who own life insurance contracts 
and of society as a whole. 

Most of the great figures of ow 
own business—like most of th 
great figures in history—are me 
who sensed trends in social think- 
ing before these trends had reached 
full stature—men whose method 
and practices were just “one ste 
ahead.” Sometimes we think @ 
those persons as being highly im 
telligent people—meaning that they 
displayed great astuteness of mind 
We sometimes say of them—the 
were “smart.” It seems to me, how 
ever, that that is a shallow com 
clusion. Perhaps we have not full 
appreciated the basic philosophy 
which may have motivated thet 
intelligence, so that they becam 





the leaders—the foreward-looking 
thinkers—the people who _ inched 
forward the whole movemel 


whether in life insurance or politt 
cal affairs. I believe that the vitd 
ingredient in such people, and # 
their performances, is one which W 
usually overlook in our analyses. 
believe that this ingredient is a very 
simple one—that it is a very power 
ful one. Fundamentally it is this 
They created fer themselves 4 
vision of the future as it should 
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thos§_nd then worked consistently to- 
Tacs ward this ideal! 

They not only recognized their 
f owfresponsibilities and undertook their 
duties but found a reason for per- 
forming them well—a reason which 
transcended practical considera- 
tions. If we think of names that 
have lived in life insurance agency 
management—names like Edward 
k O@8A. Woods—we know these men 
y itfwere armed with a spirit which 
stimulated their minds, and moti- 
vated their energies, to a degree 
which made people wonder from 
‘Bwhat sources they drew their energy 
rgand power to perform. In my judg- 
ent, today’s challenge to agency 
management lies in the point I have 
just mentioned. It is not enough 
Mor any of you merely to know well 
jour responsibilities—your duties; 
mt is not enough for you to perform 
hem only in a sufficiently compe- 
ent manner so that your company 
Hoes not feel urged to look for your 
imsuccessor; it is certainly not enough 
hat you perform them only so that 
your financial returns are adequate 
0 meet your requirements. All 
those things are good. But, I re- 
peat, they will not fully meet to- 
fay’s challenge. 

To meet that challenge success- 
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fully we must have a reason beyond 
the most obvious ones such as satis- 
fying our own living requirements 
or fear of the penalty of non-per- 
formance. We need a realization 
of the larger aspects of our man- 
agement responsibilities and I be- 
lieve that realization involves two 
major objectives: First, so to im- 
prove and increase the distribution 
of life insurance that it can become 
a model of effectiveness in the 
whole field of distribution; we can 
thereby make a substantial contri- 
bution to the nation’s economic se- 
curity. Second, so to improve our 
operations that they perform well 
for the individuals who make up 
our agency group—so that these 
operations afford them an oppor- 
tunity for lives rich in satisfaction, 
in a sense of accomplishment, in in- 
come, and in happy integration into 
the whole social structure. 

All of you have an opportunity to 
determine whether or not this type 
of motivation is to be a compelling 
force in your activities. We all are 
motivated by the basic necessity of 
producing income in order that we 
and our families may live. We all 
are motivated by a desire for recog- 
nition by those we know; we all 
are motivated by what we eall 


“pride of performance.” You would 
not be in charge of agencies today 
if you were not responsive to these 
motivations—you would not be 
agency managers or general agents 
today if you did not have back- 
ground, experience, and a measure 
of competence which qualifies you 
to have management responsibili- 
ties placed upon you. It is my be- 
lief, however, that you will open up 
your own true potentialities only if 
you are motivated by a real con- 
cept of the social and economic pro- 
gram to which the discharge of your 
responsibilities is directed; a con- 
cept based not on the “how” of your 
jobs but on the “why.” With this 
type of motivation your ultimate 
objective becomes not agency per- 
formance solely for its own sake. 
That performance becomes your 
share of a constructive contribution 
to the economic and social fabric of 
the world’s greatest and most 
powerful nation. 


Let's examine some specifics. We 
are discussing today’s challenge to 
management. We should know not 
only what that challenge is but who 
makes the challenge. As I have 
already indicated, my belief is that 
the challenge to sales executives 
can be met only if we have a com- 
plete understanding of the broad 
scope of our responsibilities. This 
challenge comes to us, on the one 
hand, from the people of the United 
States (and Canada) who buy our 
product; on the other hand, from 
those men and women who are en- 
gaged in the distribution of this 
product. 

There is perhaps a paradox in the 
fact that with the increased under- 
standing, and acceptance, by the 
public, of the function of life in- 
surance, the task and responsibility 
of those who distribute its service 
has become heavier. Thirty years 
ago I suspect that most agency 
heads would have felt that increased 
public acceptance of life insurance 
would in itself create a Utopia for 
life insurance sales managers. That 
acceptance has grown steadily, to 
today’s magnificent proportions, but 
Utopia probably is around the same 
corner which we were hoping to 
reach during the depression! Per- 
haps this situation is both the re- 
ward, and the penalty, of the mak- 
ing of progress, of the attainment 
of stature. : 

Life insurance has grown greater. 
But the expectations of the public 
have increased accordingly. Today’s 
problems are no less real and no 
less vital than were the challenging 
problems of a generation ago. But 
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we won't solve today’s problems if, 
in our thinking, we are content to 
jog along in the same old ruts. We 
will solve them only if, through an 
intelligent appraisal of today’s ex- 
isting situation and through inten- 
sive effort, we can build broad high- 
ways for reaching our agency ob- 
jectives. I'll not try to invent any 
new words for those fundamental 
factors in our business through 
which we build distribution organi- 
zations. As has been true for many 
years, we must select men, we must 
train them, we must. supervise 
them, we must finance them, we 
must stimulate them and we must 
reward them. We have recognized 
more recently, however, that those 
things are not the whole story— 
they are not ends in themselves. 

For example, we now know that 
we must develop men for their own 
sakes and not merely supervise 
them for the sake of production. We 
now know that, for men of special- 
jzed abilities, we must create oppor- 
tunities for advancement—that we 
must give them the opportunity to 
exercise their individual abilities 
rather than trying to keep them in 
a narrower channel from which 
more direct profits may flow to us. 
We have always known our re- 
sponsibilities in building morale. 
Present-day thinking recognizes 
high morale not only as a factor in 
production but in its broader appli- 
cation. It is the expression of a 
sense of satisfaction among those 
people who look to us for leader- 
ship. We know, too, that morale 
begins with ourselves—that it “fil- 
ters down from the top”—that its 
source is in management’s ideas and 
ideals. 

For instance—let’s examine se- 
lection. Are we selecting men for 
our organizations because we truly 
believe that they have the abilities 
and temperament which will en- 
able them, as individuals, to engage 
in the “pursuit of happiness” 
through the distribution of life in- 
surance? Or are we selecting men 
only because we see in them a po- 
tential of immediate production 
which we are most anxious to have? 
If we not only know our responsi- 
bilities, but truly understand them, 
we will be governed in the per- 
formance of our selection duties by 
factors other than the immediate 
production we are likely to get 
from the man selected; we will be 
increasingly effective in selecting 
men and women whose own lives 
will be enriched by engaging in the 
distribution of life insurance. Will 
some of us feel that this is too ideal- 
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istic? That it will intensify beyond 
reason the difficulty of our present- 
day selection processes? Yes—some 
will. But the many who will base 
their selection operations on the 
modern level of thinking, will be 
gradually but surely establishing a 
rising degree of acceptance of life 
insurance distribution as a profes- 
sionalized career, just as our per- 
formance of the past thirty years 
has built increased public accept- 
ance of the life insurance idea. 

Let’s consider the subject of train- 
ing—a subject with which I have 
had some slight connection during 
the past quarter century, and one 
which is generally regarded as be- 
ing of vital influence if we are to 
continue to deserve public appro- 
bation for our sales organizations. 
Shall we be satisfied to train men 
only with sales methods and de- 
vices which we feel can secure pro- 
duction results? Or is our over-all 
training philosophy designed to give 
to men and women in life insurance 
the real feeling of competency—the 
real sense of proficiency which will 
enable them to see themselves as 
highly educated specialists, 
equipped to give the highest order 
of service? 

Some of us will insist that the 
basic purpose of training is to se- 
cure sales—that all trimmings are 
strictly trimmings and are not part 
of the main objective. I believe 
that point of view belongs to yes- 
terday—not to today. I believe that 
our training must be more than 
sales training, although the finest 
sales training is the only quality of 
sales training we should have; I be- 
lieve that it should go beyond 
technical training in the structure 
of life insurance policies, although 
our technical training should be of 
the best. I believe that it should 
go beyond training in taxation, or 
employee benefit plans, or other ad- 
vanced underwriting fields; al- 
though we should be prepared to 
equip our people exceedingly well 
in those departments. 

I believe that our training must 
be broader than all those things— 
that it should be aimed to give life 
insurance men, and women, a broad 
picture of the economic and social 
service they perform—that they 
should be educated to see them- 
selves as vital links in the chain of 
distribution—that they should un- 
derstand the part they play and the 
part played by the agency organi- 
zations to which they belong. I be- 
lieve that they should be so well 
rounded that they are fine salesmen 
—that they are trained technicians 











in the application of life insurange 
to human problems—that they are 
fully competent to recognize ney 
uses to which life insurance may be 
put. But, beyond all that, that they 
have an awareness of the totg 
function of the whole industry jp 
which they serve and of its con. 
tribution to our way of life. 

Please don’t misunderstand me— 
I am not recommending that yoy 
engage in education on so broad a 
scale that you lose sight of the 
step-by-step objectives of specific 
divisions of your training courses 
I urge only that we set long-range 
objectives for our training and edy. 
cation, so that life insurance people 
will have breadth of education on 
the part life insurance plays in this 
world of ours, as distinguished from 
depth of training in their personal 
function of distributing it. 

Let’s consider next our responsi- 
bilities in supervision. Perhaps for 
this purpose a new word should be 
substituted in the life insurance 
lexicon. Too often, in the past, it 
has connoted a passive form of ac- 
tivity—one in which we surveyed 
some production results, and, from 
the comfortable depths of a swivel] 
chair, delivered some trite moral- 
izing which we could demonstrate, 
statistically, was all very true. Most 
of those who did not, long ago, dis- 
card this idea have been discarded 
themselves! 

In the field of supervision we now 
see ourselves as having two major 
duties: One is to promote the sales 
effectiveness of each individual in 
our organization, by active assist- 
ance—by a form of on-the-job train- 
ing. The other is to discover the 
most effective way: to encourage, 
motivate, and assist in the develop- 
ment of the capacities of each in- 
dividual. We do not aim merely to 
improve our business production— 
we aim also to enlarge the perma- 
nent productivity of our people. 

This is one of the sternest tests 
of leadership! No matter how wise- 
ly we select—no matter how thor- 
oughly we train and educate our 
people, we have not demonstrated 
to the individual that life insurance 
is his true career until we have 
supervised him into productivity s0 
succesfully that he is attaining his 
personal objectives — objectives 
which we persuaded him he could 
fulfill in life insurance. This im- 
plies not passive but active guid- 
ance to better results. 

It is a challenge, to all of us, that 
men and women of ability wh0 
were well selected, and reasonably 
well trained in our business, have 
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abandoned life insurance selling 
because, as they see it in retrospect, 
we offered them a beautifully de- 
sribed opportunity for personal 
success—but not enough guidance, 
along the path toward that oppor- 
tunity, to enable them to find their 
way. 

During the years over which our 
jdeas ON agency management have 
been changing, some highly valu- 
able techniques have been de- 
yeloped: aptitude tests which aid us 
in selecting those who will be suc- 
cessful in our business; training 
methods such as those which proved 
so worth-while in enabling industry 
to equip our country for war; 
supervisory techniques by which it 
has been possible to improve not 
only the quantity but the quality 
of agency production. I’d be the 
last person in the world to try to 
discourage the use of these new 
developments. When properly 
evaluated, they play a significant 
part in enabling the life insurance 
distribution system to meet today’s 
challenge. 

But, one note of warning as ap- 
plied to the human equation. In 
agency management a wealth of 
intellectual equipment may be far 
outbalanced by deep-down interest 
in human beings and a real desire 
to help them succeed. More than 
ever today we need intellectual 
management. Present-day condi- 
tions pose complex problems and 
there can be no question that the 
outstanding position of life insur- 
ance today brings vastly increased 
responsibilities. But _ successful 
agencies aren’t built entirely on 
textbook knowledge or on the in- 
formation found in bulletins dealing 
with social, economic or financial 
affairs. Genuine human interest is 
the cement in the foundation of any 
agency structure which is to rise 
to impressive heights and which is 
to stand firm in the future. 

Your conference here will bring 
before you some of the managers 
and general agents whose opera- 
tions are meeting “today’s chal- 
lenge.” They will tell you some- 
thing of their methods and I hope 
will share with you something of 
their philosophy. Their stature has 
been built because they are measur- 
ing up to the standards set for first- 
rate insurance sales management 
today—standards under which the 
old trio of recruiting, training, sup- 
ervision are replaced by selection, 
education, career counseling. You 
and I both know that these stand- 
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To Standard and Special 
Contracts, Premium Rates, 
Non-Forfeiture Values, 


Annuities and War 





Risk Provisions 


HANGES! 


Changes! Most companies are making them in their 
policies, and the insurance buyer knows it, More than ever, he 
realizes that he can get more from some companies than others in 

the way of policy provisions. Therefore, prospects and policyholders 

alike expect this information from agents. They are asking for it. Those 
who can furnish it not only may get their business, but their confidence 
as well. 

Stressing contracts instead of mere price means business will stay on 
the books longer. The Handy Guide offers, word for word, the featured 
contracts of the leading American and Canadian companies. Whatever 
you may want to know on Settlement Options, Disability Benefits, Waiver 
of Premium, Incontestability, Installment Payments, Surrender Values, 
Paid Up and Endowment Options, Term Extended Insurance, and a score 
or more of important items in any contract, you have them in this one 
book, 

The life underwriter not only must know the costs and coverages 
of his own company, but have access to exact and reliable information 
on the same data as they apply to his company’s chief contemporaries 
so that any opinions he renders may be entirely in keeping with the facts. 

The Handy Guide, by giving accurate and up-to-date information on 
premium rates, non-forfeiture values, annuity rates, and a reproduction 
of standard and special policies places such an instrument in the hands 
of the alert underwriter. 

The larger portion of the 56th edition is taken up with the wording 
of the life insurance contracts issued by the leading companies. This 
information, is becoming increasingly important for the life under- 
writer because of changing economic conditions and the necessary re- 
visions that are constantly being made by life insurance officials to reflect 
the changing scene. 

Lower interest returns, difficulty in making satisfactory long-term 
investments, and uncertainty concerning future interest rates have com- 
pelled many companies to adopt the 2' and 3 per cent reserve basis. 
With that change came revised rates and surrender and non-forfeiture 
values. At the same time, however, the leading companies are making 
every effort to liberalize their contracts and offer new benefits to the 


insured. 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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HOW LONG 
CAN WE 
LIVE? 


E are all interested in our 
WY ow life span because we en- 

joy living; however, you of 
the life insurance industry have a 
business interest in the life expect- 
ancy of your policyholders. It has 
been reported that average longevity 
in the Dark Ages was probably no 
more than 19 years; by 1880, it had 
been raised to 41 years; by 1920, it 
was roughly 58, and now it is near 
65. It is almost a certainty that 
this figure will be increased during 
our lifetime. With new tools such 
as radioactive isotopes now avail- 
able to the medical scientist, pro- 
gress in treatment of disease should 
be more rapid than ever before. 
However, the amount you and I 
benefit from this research financially 
and personally may depend on the 
accomplishments in the next twenty 
years. 

The rate of progress will certainly 
depend on the scientific effort ap- 
plied and this in turn on the funds 
immediately available for medical 
research. A rough calculation of 
what research can do for the life 
insurance industry can be seen in 
the fact that, allowing for a typical 
age distribution of insured lives, a 
reduction of 10% in mortality rates 
between the ages 40-65 would yield 
approximately a 5% savings in an- 
nual death claims paid or about 
$64,000,000 a year. Assuming one 
out of eight deaths occurring in the 
age group over 40 to be from cancer, 
it can be estimated that life insur- 
ance companies in the United States 
would save some $78,000,000 an- 
nually if these deaths could be pre- 
vented. This is based on the addi- 
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By Dr. Howard E. Shipper 


Biochemistry Division 


Southern Research Institute, Birmingham 


tional premiums this group would 
pay if they lived the average life 
span, 

The National Resources Commit- 
tee’s forecast on the 1980 mortality 
rates in the United States is less 
than 65% of the 1937 aggregate 
death rate. This means that in- 
stead of having 11 death claims per 
1,000 policyholders per year, the in- 
dustry will pay but 7.15 claims per 
1,000 customers annually in 1980. 
This will save the insurance com- 
panies about $448,000,000 a year on 
the basis of current death benefits. 
This estimate of man’s life span 3° 
years hence can be made a reality 
and can be improved. 

What is the ultimate? 
research could largely eliminate 
deaths from tuberculosis, cancer, 
cardiovascular-renal diseases, dia- 
betes, and pneumonia, how long 
could the average man expect to 
live? Aristotle pointed out that the 
longer it takes an organism to reach 
maturity, the longer its potential 
life span. Buffon stated that the 


If medical 


probable life span of an anima] is 
five to seven times the length of 
the period required to reach adult- 
hood. Bogomolet, the Russian who 
reported discovery of the so-called 
anti-reticular cytotoxic serum, says 
that if we assume the growth of 
an organism ends when the bones 
stop growing in length, then the 
coefficient of longevity suggested by 
Buffon is more or less correct as 
far as domestic animals are con- 
cerned. The following table is given 
as proof: 


Duration (In Years) 


Animal Growth Longevity 
ees ee 2 10, 12, 15 
a eae ee 1.5 8-10 
SE cat ute deledans 4 20 
ae 5 20-30 
re s 40 


According to Bogomolet, the 
above figures show that actually the 
span of life exceeds the growth 
period at least five times. Since 
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man completes his full growth in 
from twenty to twenty-five years, 
we should live to be 125 years old. 


Haller, the famous physiologist of 
the 18th century, considered the 
limit of man’s life to be not less 
than 200 years. Metchnikoff sug- 
gests a figure of greater than 100 
years. Think what it would mean 
to the insurance business if you 
could induce a man to take out a 
policy at’21 years of age and con- 
tinue to pay premiums until he died 
at 125! 

A recent analysis of the relation- 
ship of inheritance to longevity .by 
Dublin of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company points out that 
there is a definite correlation be- 
tween life span of parents and off- 
spring, and for purposes of life in- 
surance underwriting, credit can be 
given for a favorable family his- 
tory when both parents are living, 
or, at the older ages at issue, if one 
parent is living and is at an ad- 
vanced age. It is not clear, how- 
ever, whether this association be- 
tween parental longevity and that 
of the offspring is, in the main, the 
result of inheritance rather than 
environmental conditions. There is 
a clear indication that recent gains 
in life expectancy are more through 
improvement in environment than 
from favorable heredity. This is en- 
couraging since we are much more 
capable of controlling our environ- 
ment than we are of choosing our 
parents. 

Research is badly meeded on the 
subject of how long can we live, 
the diseases mentioned earlier ex- 
cluded. That is, how long can man 
in his present state of development 
placed under ideal conditions of en- 
vironment free from the current 
exterminators continue to live a 
useful life? This problem is some- 
what analogous to the old proverb 
“A chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link.” We will, as progress 
is made in increasing longevity, 
continually find organs or physio- 
logical systems which become limit- 
ing factors. We cannot, however, 
exclude the possibility that discov- 
eries will be made which will de- 
crease wear and tear on critical 
organs or which might stimulate re- 
generation of such organs. This, 
however, appears a long way off. 


We are all familiar with the prog- 
ress being made in treatment of 
tuberculosis, pneumonia, and dia- 
betes. Cancer and cardiovascular 


disease must be dealt with if we 

are to increase greatly the life span 

of the group attending this conven- 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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INS UR 
CONFE 


ASCOM Baynes, president of 
B the Home Security Life of 

Durham, N. C., was elected 
president of the Industrial Insurers’ 
Conference at its annual meeting 
at., the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va., May 8-10. H. C. E. 
Johnson, president of the Inter- 
state Life and Accident, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., was elected vice- 
president; W. L. Newton, vice- 
president of the Kentucky Central 
Life and Accident, secretary; and 
J. D. Morse, president of Home State 
of Oklahoma City, chairman of the 
executive committee. 

The executive committee is now 
composed of the following newly- 
elected members: S. F. Keeble, gen- 
eral counsel, Life and Casualty; A. 
A. Biggio, vice-president and mana- 
ger of the industrial department, 
Liberty National; J. R. Anthony 
Jr., secretary-treasurer, Suwanee 
Life; W. J. Hamrick, agency vice- 
president, Gulf Life, and E. H. 
Speckman, president, Kentucky Cen- 
tral Life and Accident, immediate 
past president. 

Hold-over executive committee 
members are: E. H. Mears, pres- 
ident, Union Life, Va.; N. T. Weaver, 
vice-president, Bankers Health and 
Life; I. M. Sheffield, Jr., executive 
vice-president, Industrial Life and 
Health, and J. S. Gould, president, 
Reliable Life. 

The attendance at the conference 
reflected the growing importance of 
this group in the institution of life 
insurance, and was the largest in 
history. Presiding officer E. H. 
Speckman, president of the .Ken- 
tucky Central Life and Accident, 
Anchorage, Ky., emphasized in his 











TRIAL 
ERS 
RENCE 


By T. 9. V. Cullen 


Editor, The Spectator 


address the expanding influence of 
industrial insurers, by stating that 
company members had an aggre- 
gate of $1,000,000,000 in assets, 
$8,200,000,000 life insurance in force, 
and over 40,000 employers. The es- 
sential character of the service 
rendered by member companies was 
evidenced by the growth of prac- ~ 
tically every individual unit during 
the past few years, and the increased 
persistency of both insurance and 
personnel, 

Enthusiasm was generally ex- 
pressed as to the added service 
resulting from the transfer of head- 
quarters from Atlanta, Ga., to 
Richmond, Va., and the work during 
the year of Martin D. Williams, 
chosen last year to be executive 
secretary and director. 

The conference approved both the 
short range and the long range 
programs proposed. The short range 
program is: 

(1) Periodic surveys on pertinent 
factors concerning company prob- 
lems, such as: 

(a) Agency turnover 

(b) Retirement plan 

(c) Home office working hours 

(d) Vacations 

(e) Bond for agents, cash or 
fidelity, etc. 

(2) Continuation of legislative 
study and related bulletin service 
on a review and report basis. 

(3) Record in central office of 
departmental rulings and new laws. 

(4) News Letter service carrying 
free intercharge of information of, 
for and about membership. 

(5) A conservative, yet vigorous 
membership policy to the point that 
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this organization has in its ranks 
those companies which are truly 
indicative of the best in the busi- 
ness; and sufficiently distributed by 
area so that the Conference may be 
said to be representative of that 
branch of the business for which 
they profess to speak. 

The long range program is: 

(1) An immediate series of con- 
ferences with staff executive offi- 
cers of similar trade organizations 
to eliminate any and all overlapping 
services wherever possible and, 
thereby, establish a service for a 
specific branch of the _ business, 
which will be truly representative. 

(2) An advertising plan, de- 
signed to educate the public on 
weekly or monthly payment insur- 
ances, to include the disposition of 
the insurance dollar on such plans. 

(a) The value of agency service 
to the weekly or monthly premium 
payer policyholder. 

(b) The economic service of 
weekly or monthly payment insur- 
ance in reaching employment levels 
not reached by ordinary insurance 
to include probably improvements 
in policy contracts and benefits made 
by the industrial companies over 
past years. 

(3) The strengthening of the cen- 
tral office staff by the addition of: 
1. a statistician; 2. a legal counsel: 
3. other needed personnel to perform 
adequately the functions of a well- 
rounded trade organization of its 
type. 

(4) There will be further services 
needed or required by membership 
after the executive secretary-treas- 
urer has visited all member com- 
panies. What these will be are 
unknown factors at present, but a 
factual report of each visit will 
produce something. A re-stating of 
the long range policy should prob- 
ably be made at our next annual 
meeting after the executive secre- 
tary-treasurer has visited all com- 
panies and secured additional facts. 

The company now comprises a 
membership of 70 companies, in- 
cluding five which were accepted 
at the Virginia Beach meeting. The 
five new companies include: Com- 
monwealth Life and Accident, St. 
Louis; Independence Life and Ac- 
rident, Louisville, Ky.; Provident 
Indemnity, Philadelphia; Texas 
Prudential, Galveston; and Virginia 
Life and Casualty, Richmond, Va. 

S. F. Keeble, general counsel, Life 
& Casualty, chairman of the resolu- 
tions committee, presided while 
memorials were adopted in honor of 
the following executives, who had 
died since the last meeting: J. R. Cole, 
president of the Home Beneficial, 
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Richmond; P. M. Estes, vice-presi- 
dent, Life and Casualty, Nashville, 
Tenn.; J. C. West, president, Mis- 
souri, St. Louis; G. W. Ford, vice- 
president, Kentucky Central, and 
H. T. Dobbs, vice-president, Indus- 
trial Life and Health, Atlanta, Ga. 


Survey | 


The statistical committee pre- 
sented its report in the form of a 
presentation of the results of two 
questionnaire surveys. The first 
survey had to do with standard 
non-forfeiture legislation for in- 
dustrial insurance, on which there 
were 44 companies reporting. Sixty- 
four per cent answered ‘that they 
will use 3% as a basis for guaran- 
teed value; 33% will use 3%%, 
and two companies will use 2%%; 
80 per cent will use minimum 
values, 18% will use increased in- 
creased values, and 2% are un- 
determined. 

Thirty per cent of the companies 
reporting will use 342% as a basis 
for their reserves, 60%—3%, 8%— 
242% and 2% were undetermined. 
Sixty per cent will use the Com- 
missioner’s basis, and 30% will use 
level premium, and 10% are un- 
determined. 

In answer to the query “What 
insurance benefits are you giving 
the younger years (5 years and 
younger)?” 54% answered full in- 
surance at age 5, 1 company at age 
4, 1 company at age 3, none at age 
2 and 1, and 37% undetermined. 

Nine companies reported that they 
are preparing special policies, not 
now being published by the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, such as: 10 
Pay Life (ages 1-10)—Standard, 
21 Year Payment Life—Standard, 
25 Year Endowment—Sub-standard, 
Full benefit at age 10—18 Year 
Endowment, 15 Year Endowment— 
Standard, Double Protection to 65— 
Premium Payable to Age 65. 

With 59 companies reporting pre- 
miums increased $178,027,736 in 
1946 over 1945. The 1946 premium 
value aggregated $454,722,265. In- 
surance in force at the end of 1946 
was $8,201,789,857. That was doing 
an increase of $1,183,550,285, while 
the number of policies increased 
$2,167,351 to $28,896,069. Admitted 
assets increased by $149,039,771, 
total $1,002,266,819. The number of 
agents, which on December 31, 1945 
were 21,814, had increased to 25,469 
on December 31, 1946, or 3,655 with 
the number of their employees be- 
ing a total personnel of 37,577. 


Survey 2 


With 41 companies reporting, 15 
stated that they had a retirement 








benefit plan for industrial agen 
while 26 did not. Fourteen of t 
15 answered that their plan 
contributory, and one non-contrif 
utory. With various plans thes 
benefits were vested in gene 
under 5 years; 9 included disabilitgy 
and 12 death benefits. All 
some provision for retirement. 


The lowest agency turn-over 
ported was 10% while 20 companie 
reported a turn-over of 50%. Wit 
from 40 to 90% of the figures reps 
resenting one-year men, from 5 to 
20% two-year men, and an aver. 
age of 10% three to five-year men, 
Twenty-nine companies stated that 
they have an impaired risk file, 
while 12 do not. Of the 29, 11 sub- 
scribe to outside services to obtain 
this data and 18 do not. Say 

Thirty companies stated that they Fy. i {* 
have a cash bond on their agents, fp-'<7'* 
while 11 do not. Nine have a | ae 
fidelity bond on their agents while 
30 have not. The amount of the B.i¥2) > 
bonds vary from $100 to $2,500, Bo*:.> +: 
The working hours of home office §. 
personnel averaged 38% hours per 
week with some companies report- 
ing a 40-hour week. In answer to f; : ¥ 
the question, “What is your basis of J}. >" = 
pay?” the replies were too variable 
to report. The question was not § 
specific enough for the intent of §.; , 
the questionnaire. eae 

Martion B. Williams, the execu- J: 
tive secretary-treasurer submitted a 
very interesting paper on opportun- 
ity. Mr. Williams, commenting on 
the troubled days of the present 
postwar era, observed that the In- 
dustrial Insurers Conference has a 
great opportunity, which he out- 
lined under the titles: “The oppor- §:- "4 
tunity that wakes you, the oppor- §:::~* 
tunity that takes you, and the op- Fi) °+ 
portunity that makes you.” The Be%.: 
present need for industrial insur- 
ance was reflected by the 29% in- 
crease in 1946 over 1945, but more 
particularly by a 13% increase in 
the first quarter of 1947 over the 
corresponding quarter of 1946. 

Thanking the officers and mem- 
bers for their helping hand during 
the year, Mr. Williams said: “To- 
gether we may not be able to lift 
from mankind the problems which 
life imposes, but we can facilitate 
the extension of the means whereby 
individuals may remove the dread 
and fear of dealing with those prob- 
lems. Together, we can be true 
a great public trust. Ours is 
great opportunity.” 

Harold R. Gordon, managing di 
rector of the Health and Accidet 
Underwriters Conference, in his ad 































































(Continued on Page 60) 









An ALL-STAR CAST 
of Selling Aids IN CHOICE LEATHERS 


This preview of gift items is presented for those business executives who want 
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to enhance the friendship and goodwill of their customers and prospects. 


All articles can be furnished with your ad gold-stamped. 





SNAP-BUTTON 
KEY CASE 


No. 630 
3-WAY 


paige io ie ag Wi ZIPPER CASE 


No. 601 
TODAY'S MAIL 
CASE 


No. E-56 
REFILL 
MEMO BOOK 


ADVERTISING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Two Park Avenue New York 16. N.Y 
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No. 613 
BILLFOLD 


No. 626 


POCKET SECRETARY- 
BILLFOLD WITH ZIPPER 


No. 628 
BILLFOLD 





No. 610 
POCKET 
SECRETARY 





with an A.C.A. LEATHER Ce 


(Gold-Stamped With Your A 


and They'll Remember You! 
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ANY TIME of the Year is the RIGHT TIME 
) Co C1 AY =n @) i cae) am at 
GOOD-WILL REMINDERS! 


No. 607 
; ee Se “ LADY'S BILLFOLD 
No. 629 - ee sity WITH CHANGE POCKET 
POCKET Meee edee 
SECRETARY 


No. 612 


VEST POCKET 
MEMO-CARD CASE 


No. 627 


POCKET SECRETARY- 
BILLFOLD 


ADVERTISING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Two Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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ALL-STAR GIFTS maxe cine CONVENTION ITEMS. 


BONUS AWARDS, SALES PRIZES! 


It's easy to find just the right sales stimu- 
lators and gift items. With more than 20 
years experience in designing and manu- 
facturing sales builders of choice leathers. 
we can help you select what you need from 
our existing items or create one for your 


special purpose. You can have these items 


No, AX 
DAILY 
REMINDER 


with 
Othe 
as f 
troit, 


more 
patin 
Russ 
chair 
on Q 


reco 


the 
Frank 
gener 
Com 


No. 622 
BRIEF CASE 


personalized, imprinted with your company 
seal or ad, or as illustrated on these pages. 

Tell us what you want to accomplish, 
who and how many contacts you want to 
make... and we'll do the rest, at no obli- 


gation. Send us details today! 


ADVERTISING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 1%? ’o"# en 
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ers of companies operating in 
the United States have been 
awarded the National Quality 
Award for 1947, according to the 
Agency Management Association 
and the National Association of Life 
» Underwriters. Every State in the 
§ ynion, plus the District of Columbia 
and Hawaii were represented among 
the qualifiers. The total far exceed- 
ed the 3,376 life agents who quali- 
fied last year. 

The award was originated in 1945 
in the United States and in 1946 
in Canada to give recognition to life 
underwriters who write quality 
business as reflected by its per- 
sistency. The basic requirements 
are $150,000 production on at least 
15 lives during two successive years 
with a persistency of 90 per cent 
during the two-year period. Mem- 
bership in the NALU also is a req- 
uisite. 

New York, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, in that order, led in the num- 
ber of qualifiers. New York City 
with 324, beat out Chicago, with 201. 
Other cities in the top ten finished 
as follows: Philadelphia, 136; De- 
troit, 103; Cleveland, 92; Pittsburgh, 
84: Boston, 79; Cincinnati, 76; and 
Seattle, 67. 

“We are extremely pleased to see 
more and more companies partici- 
pating in this Award,” commented 
Russell J. Wood, Imperial Life, 
chairman of the AMA’s Committee 
on Quality Business. “All of us are 
recognizing more and more the need 
for greater efforts in the field of 
persistency of our business. These 
awards are a fitting testimonial to 
achievement of quality business.” 





A TOTAL of 4,962 life underwrit- 


NALU Persistency Survey 


The Conservation Committee of 
the NALU under chairmanship of 
Frank Alberts, Rochester, N. Y., 
general agent, Aetna Life, and the 
Committee on Quality Business 
sponsored a joint survey to dilis- 


{ MTT HULU NVANVANEULUUUUNUULE 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY HITS 
FRONT PAGES WITH CRASH 


The recent Maryland airplane 
crash catapulted onto front pages 
throughout the country the ad- 
visability of having double in- 
demnity benefits attached to life 
policies. The Bankers National 
Life of Montclair, N. J., had three 
policyholders killed in this one 
accident. The claims amount to 
$40,000-—which includes double 
indemnity benefits. 
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LIFE 


INSURANCE 
IN Keuceu... 


cover what means quality award 
winners used to conserve their busi- 
ness. The survey was conducted by 
Alden T. Bunyan, Phoenix Mutual, 
associate actuary. 

Questionnaires were sent to 500 
men who qualified last year, of 
whom 279 replied. Results showed 
88 per cent of the qualifiers had 
more than five years underwriting 
experience. Nearly half of these 
had persistency records of 98 per 
cent or higher. 

In reply to the question—“To 
what factors in your prospecting 
methods do you attribute your per- 
sistency record?”—the qualifiers 
emphasized the value of “prospect- 
ing through service calls, limiting 
activities to a certain market, and 
careful analysis of prospects as to 
his business, financial position and 
needs.” 

The qualifiers listed avoidance of 
overselling, careful explanation of 
the contract to prospect and em- 
phasis on the need for programming 
as the chief sales factors in building 
a persistent record. 

A wide range of conservation 
philosophies was expressed. Among 
them were: “keeping complete rec- 
ords and knowing my clients”; “per- 
sonal attention to service”; “keep- 
ing in touch with policyholders”; “a 
desire on the part of the agent to 
‘go-give’ for a policyholder instead 
of ‘go-get.’” 


Medical Research Fund 
How the Life Insurance Medical 
Research Fund allocated more than 
a half million dollars to research 
into diseases of the heart and arter- 


ies during 1946, its first full year of 
operation, is set forth in the Fund’s 
second annual report. 

The 60-page report gives a history 
of the Fund since its organization in 
1945 and lists and describes the re- 
search projects and awards spon- 
sored up to January 1, 1947. The 
report of the board of directors was 
written by M. Albert Linton, chair- 
man of the Fund and president of 
the Provident Mutual Life of Phila- 
delphia and the scientific director’s 
report by Dr. Francis R. Dieuaide. 

It is expected that the research 
supported by the Fund in time will 
produce substantial results, Dr. Die- 
uaide states in his first report, but 
it is too much to hope that such 
results will be quickly forthcoming. 
In particular, he declares, improve- 
ment can appear only slowly in such 
a composite value as the mortality 
rate or life expectancy in middle 
or old age. 

“An obviously important medical 
discovery which justly receives pop- 
ular acclaim,” Dr. Dieuaide states, 
“is always the end-product of a 
series of investigations. Often such 
a discovery has a history which ex- 
tends over a period of many years 
and includes many workers, some 
of whom may have known nothing 
of the others. Such was the case 
with anesthesia, insulin, the sulfa 
drugs, and penicillin.” 

The lines of study which have 
proved so fruitful in the control of 
infectious diseases cannot be ex- 
pected to produce results upon 
which the control of the predomin- 
ant diseases of middle and old age 
can be based, Dr. Dieuaide declares. 
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“The prevention of cardiovascular 
disease is the ultimate goal of the 
Fund,” Dr. Dieuaide writes, “and 
this is the area in which the Fund 
would like to concentrate its sup- 
port. Such concentration, however, 
is now impossible. Sufficient pre- 
requisite knowledge is not available. 
Studies in disease prevention relate 
to the means of controlling injuri- 
ous agencies through avoidance of 
them or nullification of their action. 

“Until such time as disease of the 
heart and arteries can be prevented, 
their treatment must be studied. 
Treatment may be curative or only 
ameliorative. in either case, the 
practical value of the treatment is 
enormous; hence; every opportunity 
to improve existing methods of 
treatment must be seized.” 

New grants and fellowships 
amounting to $91,000 were an- 
nounced June 12 by the Medical Re- 
search Fund, for the support of re- 
search into diseases of the heart and 
arteries. The awards, going to 17 
institutions and 13 individuals, bring 
the Fund’s allocations this year to 
$584,728.75 and the total since the 
Fund’s organization less than two 
years ago to more than $1,250,000. 


Real Income Declining 
Real income of the American fam- 
ily is declining, but still is higher 
than a year ago, it is revealed by 
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the latest consumers’ study of the 
Investors Syndicate. ‘Real income” 
is the relationship of revenue to liv- 
ing costs. 

In. its current survey, Investors 
Syndicate finds that the consumer 
has $1.02 for every dollar he had 
over living costs a year ago, but 
that this was down from the $1.06 
rate of two months earlier. 

The average family in March, 
1947 received $1.24 as compared 
with each dollar received a year 
ago, but its expenses were $1.22 for 
every dollar spent last year. Two 
months earlier the income had been 
$1.26 and outgo had been $1.20. 

All family expenses were up over 
last year, with food costing $1.35 as 
compared with each dollar in 
March, 1946. Shelter was up to 
$1.03, clothing to $1.20, and mis- 
cellaneous expenses to $1.28. De- 
spite the increases in expenses, the 
continued increase in buying power 
indicates there is little reason to 
expect decreasing market demands. 


4,000,000 “Extra” Babies 


The upswing in the birth rate in 
the past 13 years has produced a 
dividend of 4,000,000 additional 
babies, according to the statisticians 
cf the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. Almost one half of these 
“extra” babies were born in the 
last three years, 1944 to 1946. 

“Economic recovery, war-induced 


M. 
ALBERT 
LINTON 










prosperity, and special psychologica] 
factors attending the induction and 
release of men from the armed 
forces, have contributed to raise the 
national birth rate 36 per cent above 
the low point registered in 1933,” 
the statisticians report. “The rate 
in 1946, 24.8 per 1,000 population, 
was the highest for the country 
since the early 1920's.” 

The outstanding record for 1946 
was due largely to a spectacular 
rise in births during the second half 
of the year following the rapid de- 
mobilization of our Army and Navy. 
The number of births reported dur- 
ing the first six months averaged a 
little more than 225,000 a month. 
Then in July the number jumped 
to 284,000, and continued to increase 
until it reached a peak of 343,000 
in December. 

Reports for the first quarter of 
this year indicate that the birth rate 
in 1947 will be at least as favorable 
as in 1946. 





Lee J. Dougherty 











Life insurance men from coast to 
coast mourned the death, May 20, 
in Chicago, of Lee J. Dougherty, 
who was president of the American 
Life Convention in 1923, and who 
had been consistently active in its 
affairs for a great many years, and 
in numerous capacities. Currently, 
he was a member of its history com- 
mittee. 

Long one of the most respected 
and beloved members of the life in- 
surance community of the United 
States, Mr. Dougherty’s friends in 
every walk of life were countless in 
number and scattered throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. 
He gave to the life insurance busi- 
ness the same _ unselfish service 
which he had always rendered his 
home community of Davenport, 
Iowa. He was a distinguished leader 
of men, whose outstanding quality 
was kindliness, an effective and al- 
most Lincolnesque kindliness. He 
will be sincerely missed and af- 
fectionately remembered by all who 
knew him, and by many more who 
benefited from his infinite services 
to his fellow men. 

Mr. Dougherty, in his capacity as 
chairman of the advisory council, 
Occidental Life of California, had 
been attending a regional meeting 
of group representatives of the com- 
pany at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. He failed to keep a break- 
fast appointment, May 20, and was 
discovered to be ill in his room. 
He grew rapidly worse and died 
within a short time. His illness was 
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“If Communism Should Prevail 
Life Insurance 
Would Be Worthless 


eee 








© tsceuphap ioe President William 
s _ Montgomery's Annual Report 
to the Policyholders of 







































“Life Insurance is Democracy at Its Best” 


“When men buy life insurance the only pleasure they seek and 
receive is the knowledge that they are providing for those they 
love. Life insurance is of the heart. Life insurance is indi- 
vidual—it is Democracy at its best. Democracy grows as the 
result of private enterprise, freedom, opportunity, and sacrifice. 
It has produced in our land the highest standard of living ever 
enjoyed by any people i in the world’s history. We are the f 
envy of all the world... ahone 


“The Specter of Communism” po sig 


“Against this picture of the benefits and advantages of life 
insurance stands the specter of Communism. If Communism 
should prevail, life insurance would be worthless. The assets 
of the companies would be dissipated and they would be 
handed over to a government to be spent as officials might think 
| best and the people would not be permitted to provide ‘for their 
j families. Communism has no soul, no love of family—the 
State predominates . . .” 




























F “United, An Invincible Army” 


“I do not believe that life insurance companies should take any 
part in the politics of our country. I do believe the companies 
and the policyholders should use their great influence and 
prestige to effectively eradicate the poison of Communism. 
Over 73 million people in the United States own life insurance 
policies and if united, they can be an invincible army against 
the spread of Communism in our land . . .” 
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diagnosed as resulting from a cere- 
bral hemorrhage. Mr. Dougherty 
was 66 years of age. 

Mr. Dougherty was born in Dav- 
enport, January 9, 1881. He com- 
pleted his education at Creighton 
University in 1902, and, in 1903, 
entered the life insurance business 
as an agent. Shortly thereafter, he 
became associated with the Guar- 
anty Life of Davenport, as secretary, 
later becoming secretary and gen- 
eral manager. In 1930, he became 
president of the company, serving 
until November 1, 1937, when Guar- 
anty Life was reinsured by the Oc- 
cidental Life of California. Mr. 
Dougherty became _ vice-president 
and a director of the Occidental Life 
at that time. In February, 1944, he 
became chairman of the company’s 
advisory council, continuing to serve 
as a director. He had been very ac- 
tive in the management of the com- 
pany up to the day of his death. 

In addition to having been presi- 
dent of the American Life Conven- 
tion in 1923, Mr. Dougherty had 
served the cause of life insurance as 
a member of numerous committees 














of the Convention, including the ex- 
ecutive committee, and as a director 
of the American Service Bureau. He 
had formerly been a director of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and was a member of the 
Chamber’s insurance department 
committee at the time of his death. 

His many accomplishments as a 
public servant in his native city 
were highlighted by his election as 
mayor of Davenport in 1918, which 
office he held for two years. He 
was a devout Catholic, and had been 
made a Knight of Malta in 1944, 
thus becoming identified with one 
of the oldest Papal Orders. He was 
a past president of the Davenport 
Chamber of Commerce, a director 
of the American Trust Company, 
United Realties Company, Iowa 
State Building Company, and Miss- 
issippi County Fair. He was a 
member of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, the Elks, the Outing Club, the 
Rotary Club of Davenport, the Dav- 
enport Country Club, and the Union 
League Club of Chicago, as well as 
various other civic and _ business 
groups. 


LAA SOUTHERN ROUND TABLE OFFICERS 


Newly-elected leaders of the Round Table are, left to right: Chairman J. W. 
Childrey, Agency Secretary, Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va.; Co-Chairman Hal R. March, 
Advertising Manager, Jefferson Standard, Greensboro, N. C.; and Secretary Fisher 
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E. Simmons, Sales Promotion Manager, Pan-American Life. 


Notarized Forms Eliminated 


As part of its program to cut “req 
tape” and to streamline administra- 
tive procedures in line with better. 
ing policy-holder relations, The Mu- 
tual Life of New York has discon- 
tinued completely the use of notar- 
ized forms, according to Alexander 
E. Patterson, president. 

Elimination of notarization re- 
quirements and provision for a sim- 
ple witnessing in their stead were 
the results of a review and over- 
haul of the company’s forms in the 
past year, spurred by a survey 
which showed that policyholders 
were annoyed by the traditional 
necessity, born of English common 
law, for having all manner of life 
insurance forms notarized. 

Until a short time ago, the Mutual 
Life required notarization on as 
many as 75 forms, as previously re- 
ported in the Spectator. Shortly 
after the survey of policyholder 
opinion, however, the company’s 
streamlining and simplification pro- 
gram had confined the need for a 
notary’s signature to 25 forms. Mr. 
Patterson’s recent announcement 
marks completion of the program 
to eliminate entirely the “red tape” 
of notarization. 


Marketing Institute Results 


For the first six months opera- 
tions at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity in Dallas, the Institute of 
Insurance Marketing reports: 

Total Number of Students 


| RE eee es 161 
Number of Companies Rep- 

ee ern meee 45 
Number of States Repre- 

NEE Wis nk ure adaerk ord om oaks 12 


Average Production Per Man Per 
Week Since Attending Basic Class: 


SD MEE. so vvwewoewctien 19.2 
Sree ee 7.6 
Applications ............ 1.6 
Volume Written ........ $6,664 


Volume is on a written basis. Our 
experience is that something over 
80% is paid for. Thus, the actual 
paid-for volume will be around 
$5,335 weekly. 

From the experience of 161 men 
over six months, then, we can say 
that twelve Seen Calls will result 
in five Closes, will result in one ap- 
plication for $4,160. On a paid basis 


average class formula is 12-5-l1= 
$3,328. 
Calls: Most underwriters think 


that men anxious to succeed in their 
chosen career should average better 
than four Seen Calls a day five days 
a week—and still do a fair job of 
selecting his calls. Back in the 
*thirties when Russell Thierbach 
was collecting field data for the 
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First we introduced 
The Mutual Lifetime 
Compensation Plan 


which gave our Field Underwriters a con- 
tract hailed by them as “the finest in the 
business.” 

This plan stabilizes income, thus mini- 
mizing the effect of fluctuating volume. It 
also provides substantially larger earnings 
for the career underwriter, through extra 
compensation for quality business, and for 
service to policyholders. In addition the 


Lifetime Plan provides for a generous re- 


tirement income. 


» new Insurance Benefit Plan, giving liberal protection against major 
hazards, is a logical supplement to our Lifetime Compensation Plan. To- 
gether they go far toward bringing personal security into the lives of our 
Field Underwriters, men and women who devote their careers to bringing 


the security of life insurance into the lives of their neighbors. 


Our 2nd Century of Service 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street Prowred, a: Groowe NewYork 5, N.Y. 
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Northwestern Mutual, the average 
was 28 Seen Calls a week. Many 
of our best boys are working that 
hard today, but the average con- 
sistently holds just under 20. 
However, part of that is because 

a number of the boys make many 
calls on general insurance or hos- 
pitalization or health and accident 
and do not report them for life 
business. 

Also, there are a few men in each 
class affected by “call-shyness.” Re- 
cently I heard one of the ablest men 
in St. Louis, Adam Rosenthal of the 
General American say that when 
he first started to sell he was some- 
times afflicted with “call-shyness” 
and would stop just a moment out- 
side the door and repeat to himself: 
“No man’s achievement can rise 
higher than his confidence”’—and 
then turn the door knob. 

Prospecting: The students would 
undoubtedly do better if they were 
better prospectors. Prospecting is 
still the biggest problem—not only 
prospecting for people one can see 
favorably—but prospecting for an 
insurance situation after one gets 
in. It seems difficult to teach or 
develop the social intelligence, the 
alertness and imagination necessary 
to do that job. 


“Critics Corner” Popular 


Watching other people work has 
a fascination that is never outgrown. 
The same small boy who looks on 
wide-eyed while his mother makes 
a pie, can be found 25 years later 
watching the excavation for a new 
building with traffic-ignoring con- 
centration. 

Such curiosity is usually hard to 
measure, but in Boston where the 
Turner Construction Company is 
building a 26-story addition to the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company’s home office build- 
ing, a count was kept of those who 
stopped to stare. In eleven months 
135,000 persons came to watch op- 
erations. 

But curiosity, they say, killed a 
cat and it can be dangerous to 
human beings as well, especially 
when giant shovels, bulldozers, and 
pile drivers are the objects of the 
curiosity, and the scene of action is 
a busy street corner on the edge of 
a deep excavation. At the Boston 
job, a grandstand known as the 
“Critics’ Corner” served the double 
purpose of entertaining and safe- 
guarding the public. 

Visitors to the “Critics’ Corner” 
came from all parts of the United 
States and from three other con- 
tinents, Europe, Africa and Au- 
stralia. Some of the regular visi- 
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tors, like 79-year-old Warren S. 
Richardson, had reserved seats with 
their names painted on them. 

The “Critics’ Corner for the Con- 
venience of Construction Connois- 
seurs,” aS a sign characterized it, 
has just been torn down to make 
way for the erection of the steel 
framework of the new building, but 
during its existence of almost a 
year, the thousands who went in the 
amateurs’ entrance and came out the 
experts’ exit had their curiosity 
safely satisfied and had the thrill 
of being “in on” a major modern 
engineering and construction proj- 
ect. 


G. I. Farm Loans 


Terming present government 
practices of guaranteeing and insur- 
ing farm mortgage loans to veterans 
as “little short of criminal” R. I. 
Nowell, head of the Farm Loan 
Service of The Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United States 
told a Washington conference on 
farm real estate and farm debt 
problems today that “reckless and 
unconscionable” loans are currently 
being made. He urged an admin- 
istrative re-interpretation of the 
G. I. Bill of Rights which will make 
the government’s participation in 
losses on a vertical and not on a 
horizontal basis. 

“If the lender were required to 
take his share of the loss it would 
do much to end the reckless loan 
trend,” Mr. Nowell, a second vice- 
president of The Equitable pointed 
out. “As the program is now op- 
erated,” he told the conference 
called by Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson, “lenders look 
only to their own safety and view 
the guarantee as a $4,000 cushion. 


“No one considers seriously the 





OSCAR IVIAN BRYAN 


Oscar Ivian Bryan, 62, late vice- 
president and director of the Union 
Life, Richmond, Va., had been ac- 
tive in the insurance business since 
1908. He became associated with 
the Union Life on May 21, 1921, as 
secretary and member of the board 
of directors and manager of the 
Norfolk district. In 1929 he was 
elected vice-president of the com- 
pany and continued as Norfolk man- 
ager until March 31, 1938, when he 
was transferred to the home office 
in Richmond. His passing is deeply 
mourned by his close associates and 
countless friends throughout the 
business. 





veteran’s ability to pay the loan, 
the inflation in land values caused 
by the program or the eventual 
loss to the Treasury,” he warned. 
“Unless lenders are given financial 
responsibility, it would be much 
better to abolish the whole guaran- 
tee loan program and substitute an 
outright government loan agency 
with Congress appropriating funds 
as needed from time to time,” Mr, 
Nowell continued. “This would 
place responsibility for the program 
upon those approving the loans.” 


Recruiting Survey 

Twenty-three per cent more full- 
time agents were contracted in the 
first quarter of 1947 than in the 
previous quarter, a survey of 37 
ordinary life insurance companies 
showed. 

The regular quarterly recruiting 
survey of the Agency Management 
Association showed a reversal of 
the downward trend in contracting 
new men which existed in the last 
three quarters of last year. How- 
ever, the number recruited in the 
first quarter of this year was 39 
per cent below the number for the 
same period in 1946. 

Production of the 1,306 agents 
contracted this year shows only a 
slight decrease per man per month 
from the average of those recruited 
in the same period a year ago. The 
figures were $7,220 in 1946, and 
$7,040 in 1947. During this same 
three months, production of Ordi- 
Mary companies increased 20 per 
cent over 1946. 

Seventy-seven per cent of the 
male agents contracted this year 
had no life insurance selling ex- 
perience, compared with 79 per cent 
without experience in the first 
quarter of 1946. The 973 inex- 
perienced agents produced $6,330 
per man per month, compared with 
$6,510 for 1,636 new agents in the 
1946 first quarter. 

A comparison of the first quarters 
for the years 1945, 1946, and 1947 
brought out the interesting fact 
that production performance of in- 
experienced men was about the 
same—1945, $76,080; 1946, $78,120; 
and 1947, $75,960. Terminations in 
the same order were 6%, 3% and 

%. 


Production 


Life insurance purchases in the 
United States in April showed a 
decrease of 9% from purchases in 
the corresponding month of last 
year, although they were still 46% 
greater than the aggregate reported 
for April in 1945 and 87% over the 
April 1941 figure, it was reported 
recently by the Life Insurance 
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YMBOL of past accomplishment and inspiration for future success, membership in 


the Etna Life Corps of Regionnaires is extended each year to salesmen who have 
distinguished themselves by outstanding service to the public and to their Company. 


The tna Life congratulates those who will attend the 19th annual Regional Meetings. 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Affiliates: Etna Casualty and Surety Company 
Automobile Insurance Company : Standard Fire Insurance Company 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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April Purchases Increase 
1945 1946 1947 
(000 Omitted) 
Ordinary $ 843,681 $1,473,519 $1,269,132 —l4% 
Industrial 280,857 359,324 359,906 0 
Group 103,914 138,376 167,136 21% 
Total $1,228,452 $1,971,219 $1,796,174 — % 
First Four Months' Purchases Increase 
1945 1946 1947 1947 over 1946 
(000 Omitted) 
Ordinary $3,192,328 $4,967,171 $4,968,065 0 
Industrial 1,076,917 1,297,736 1,419,972 % 
Group 372,066 390,375 714,100 83% 
Total $4,641,311 $6,655,282 $7,102,137 7% 


° 
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Agency Management Association of 
Hartford, Conn. Total purchases in 
April were $1,796,174,000 compared 
with $1,971,219,000 in April of last 
year and $959,153,000 in April, 1941. 

Purchases of ordinary life insur- 
ance in April were $1,269,132,000, 
down 14% from April a year ago 
but more than double the total in 
April, 1941. 


Industrial life insurance  pur- 
chases in April amounted to $359,- 
906,000, negligibly over the cor- 
responding month last year and 
20% over April, 1941. 

Group life insurance purchases 
were $167,136,000 in April, an in- 
crease of 21% over April a year 
ago and two and one-half times the 
figure for April, 1941. These pur- 
chases represent new groups set 
up and do not include additions of 
insured personnel under group in- 
surance contracts already in force. 

In the first four months of the 
year total life insurance purchases 
were $7,102,137,000, an increase of 
7% over the first four months of 
1946 and almost twice the corre- 
sponding period of 1941. Pur- 
chases of ordinary life insurance 
accounted for $4,968,065,000 of the 
four months’ aggregate, almost 
precisely the same amount as last 
year and more than twice the 1941 
total. Industrial life insurance pur- 
chases represented $1,419,972,000 of 
the current year’s total, an increase 
of 9% as compared with last year, 
while group life insurance pur- 
chases amounted to $714,100,0U0, an 
increase of 83% as compared with 
the first four months of last year. 

Monthly purchases of life insur- 
ance for April and the first four 
months in each of the last three 
years are presented in an accom- 
panying table. 


Production Leaders 


South Dakota showed the great- 
est rate of increase in ordinary life 
insurance sales in April, with North 
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Dakota second and Montana third, 
it isereported by the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association of 
Hartford, which has analyzed April 
sales by states and leading cities. 
Country wide, ordinary business 
decreased 14% in April compared 
with April, 1946, while South Da- 
kota sales gained 25%, North Da- 
kota 23% and Montana 17%. 

For the first four months, with 
national ordinary sales at practic- 
ally the same total as a year ago, 
Nevada led with a increase of 43%, 
with South Dakota in second place, 
up 38% over the corresponding 
period of last year. 

Among the large cities, Los An- 
geles made the best showing with 
a decline in April of 10%. Detroit 
was second with a decline of 14%. 
Los Angeles also led for the four 
months with a gain of 3%. The 
figures for the leading cities were 
reported by the Association as fol- 
lows: 


First 

April Four Months’ 
Increase Increase 

1947 over 1946 1947 over 1946 
Boston —22% — 3% 
Chicago —I7% — 1% 
Cleveland —l6% — 2% 
Detroit —l4% — 3% 
Los Angeles : —l0% 3% 
New York City .... —2b% —l4%, 
Philadelphia —24%, —!2% 
St. Louis —i7% — 8% 

* i 
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T WOULD seem, from where we 

are sitting, that the life insur- 
ance picture in Canada is beginning 
to tighten up. In other words, it 
looks as if the peak in war and 
post-war life sales has been reached 
and is now a thing of the past. 
From now on a little more push will 
be required to obtain new business 
—and keep existing business on the 
books. 

Tending to confirm this opinion, 
is news to the effect that for the 





first time in five years or more, 
some of the life companies are send- 
ing out notices calling attention to 
the fact that the deadline is at hand 
for premium payments. 

This was a common practice be- 
fore the war—a universal one. Then, 
due to the stortage of clerical help 
and paper, most companies found it 
necessary to make the first premium 
notice suffice. In the earlier war 
years policyholders were warned 
that, for obvious reasons, they 
would have to assume full respon- 
sibility for remembering when pre- 
mium payments were due. The 
companies were too hard pressed 
to do their remembering for them, 
The system worked pretty well, for 
lapses through neglect of final pay- 
ments were unexpectedly light. 

Now the system of sending out 
warning letters has been resumed, 
“We are writing to remind you, etc., 
etc.,” is once again going out in its 
old stereotyped form, and it is this 
stereotyped way of doing things 
that has us a bit nettled. The 
thought has occurred to this scribe 
that the time might now be ripe to 
get rid of all rubber stamp systems 
of dealing with policyholders, by 
having all correspondence sent to 
them contain a bit of a personal 
touch. 

For example, an _ inconteivable 
amount of good will might be 
created if the agent himself were 
to take over the job of sending out 
the cautionary letters, possibly 
along this line: “Just thought you’d 
like to have me remind you that the 
days of grace for your premium 
expire on such-and-such a date. By 
the way, I notice that your policy 
earned $17.90 in dividends last year, 
making a total of $95.17 in divi- 
dends to your credit, when this pre- 
mium is paid.” 

We think the natural reaction 
would be to pay immediately; not 
only to get the $17.90 in dividends, 
but to make sure that we had $95 
behind us for a rainy day. An- 
other thing—let us assume that the 
policyholder is short of ready cash. 
The above form of reminder, with 
reference to the dividend position 
of the policy, would make the poli- 
cyholder aware cf the fact that he 
has these accumulated dividends to 
keep his policy in force. If the 
policyholder can be shown that the 
agent has his interest in mind, that 
he is anxious to find a way to keep 
the policy in force without putting 
the policyholder to any inconveni- 
ence—then that agent has won him- 
self an appreciative customer and 
friend. Granted, all this will take 
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It was qutet now in the big room. 

The weeks of talk were over. The moment of decision 
had come. 

The man picked up the pen. 

Strange, to think he might hang for what he was about to 
do. Hang! “Together or separately,” as witty Mr. Franklin 
had put it. 

Very well, then. He'd let them know that he'd gone into 

it with all his heart . . . with a clear conscience . . . with the 
deep conviction of a man who does what is right. 

He smiled. The pen swept across the parchment, and the 
letters stood bold and clear: John Hancock. 


A John Hancock advertisement on Americanism 
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Today, Americans look at that big, firm, unafraid hand, 
and see in it something familiar and natural to them— 

the sturdy spirit of independence. 

In many quiet ways, we Americans declare our 
independence every day. 

We form our own opinions, and speak them without fear. 
We worship in our own ways. We plan our own futures. 


We have even developed a way to safeguard the 
independence of those who depend on us. We call it life 
insurance. It is a typically American institution . . . 
the natural expression of a people who believe, with 
all their hearts, in the enjoyment of life, liberty and 

the pursuit of happiness. 
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Freedom writes in a big, bold hand 


AL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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extra work and extra time, but we 
think the personal touch will result 
in an immeasurable amount of good 
for the agent, his company and for 
life insurance in general, besides 
possibly leading to new business. 
Speaking as a policyholder our- 
selves, we would much prefer this 
system to the mimeographed letter 
with filled-in blanks that come in 
the mail today. 

And, while on the subject of divi- 
dends, a chap who has a good per- 
centage of his savings tied up in 
industrial insurance, asked an in- 
teresting question the other day. 
It was this: “I have a policy in a 
company that I pay for annually. 
Once a year I get a little slip of 
paper telling me how much my 
dividends amount to. On the other 
hand, I have been buying industrial 
insurance on myself, my wife and 
kids for more than eight years and 
in all that time I have not been 
told how our dividends stand. Why 
is that?” 

Someone else can take over from 
here. We've got our eyes set on 
a 16g cabin up on beautiful Georgian 
Bay this summer for the first holi- 
day in four years. 


cance] 
ORGANIZATIONS 
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One of the most active and ex- 
ceedingly busy years in the history 
of the Health and Accident Under- 
Writers Conference was reviewed at 
the 46th annual conference at 
Omaha, May 26-29. 

As has been true of most insur- 
ance gatherings, the problem of 
regulation was uppermost in the 
minds of the members, with the 
possibility of Federal regulation of 
the business still the “danger of 
the hour.” 

President E. A. McCord declared 
that “the standardization and freez- 
ing of accident and health premiums 
by rate fixing is not in the public 
interest and free and open competi- 
tion between the companies has 
produced a more desirable and 
greater development of the business, 
and has not, and will not injure the 
financial] stability of the companies.” 

Similarly, Harold R. Gorden, 
managing director of the Confer- 
ence, delivered a report which 
summarized the year’s activities as 
having produced changes with far- 
reaching effects on the accident and 
health industry. Mr. Gordon proudly 
acclaimed the functioning of the 
Legislative Committee, forme 
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William Vaughn Jennings 


Promising executive material for 
the future arrived in Montgomery, 
Ala., via The Stork, May 20, 1947 
. . a bouncing baby boy, weight 
nine pounds, 7 ounces .. . by name, 
William Vaughn Jennings. The 
proud “papa” is, of course, W. Clyde 
Jennings, president of the All States 
Life of that city. 


IO 


year ago, and now having a repre- 
sentative in each State. He reviewed 
some of the important legislative 
actions during the past year re- 
garding cash sickness insurance and 
the Conference Uniform Sickness 
and Accident Regulatory Bill. 

Regarding the agents’ qualifica- 
tion laws, which have prompted 
numerous proposed amendments in 
the casualty and fire field, Mr. 
Gordon stated that “accident and 
health agents, like life agents, be- 
long in a separate classification and 
should be subject to their own 
agents license and qualification 
statute.” Mr. Gordon added, “Uni- 
formity in rules and regulations 
governing the accident and health 
business is becoming something to 
be cherished but unlikely to be 
realized.” 

He complimented the accident 
and health committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners on its able contribu- 
tions to the accident and health 
business, especially in the develop- 
ment of the Official Guide, and 
warned that “unless the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners can exercise strong influence 
to make the Official Guide a real 
standard among all States, it will 
soon lose the value which was 
originally intended for it.” 


x * * 


Actuarial Society of America— 
Horace R. Bassford, vice-president 
and chief actuary of the Metro- 
politan Life, was elected president 
of the Actuarial Society of America 
at its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Commodore in New York City, May 
8-9. 

Edmund M. McConney of Bank- 
ers Life Company and Henry S. 
Beers of Aetna Life were elected 
vice-presidents, and the following 
officers were re-elected: Oliver W. 
Perrin, Penn Mutual, treasurer; 
John R. Larus, Phoenix Mutual, 
editor; Walter Klem, Mutual Life 
of New York, secretary. 

Newly elected members of the 





Council are: John G. Parker, Im- 
perial Life of Canada; Wendell A. 
Milliman, Equitable Life, New 
York; Frederick B. Gerhard, Pry- 
dential; Valentine Howell, Pruden- 
tial; William J. Cameron, Home 
Life; George W. Bourke, Sun Life 
of Canada. 
* * * 

AMA—John F. Ruehlmann, vice- 
president, Western and Southern 
Life, was named chairman of the 
Committee for Combination Com- 
panies at the closing session of the 
annual Agency Management As- 
sociation Spring Conference for 
Combination Companies held at the 
Seaview Country Club, Absecon, 
N. J., May 20-22. 

New members of the committee 
are: Jose L. Hirsh, vice-president, 
Sun Life of America; Guilford 
Dudley, Jr., vice-president, Life and 
Casualty; Malcolm C. Young, sec- 
ond vice-president, John Hancock 
Mutual; and Frank P. Samford, 
president, Liberty National Life, 
This committee will make plans for 
next year’s conference and repre- 
sent the combination company 
members of the Association. 

Nearly 100 agency executives of 
29 companies, which sell both in- 
dustrial and ordinary insurance, 
attended the three-day meeting at 
which Richard B. Evans, presiden., 
Colonial Life, Jersey City, N. J., 
presided as chairman. 

* aa * 

ALC—Dr. Reynold C. Voss, Pan 
American Life, newly elected chair- 
man of the medical section, Ameri- 
can Life Convention, was author- 
ized at the annual meeting held 
at Asheville, N. C., May 28-30, 
to appoint a special committee to 
consider the proposal of Retiring 
Chairman J. Raymond B. Hutch- 
inson, medical director of Acacia 
Mutual Life, that a medical board 
be established for certification of 
medical directors of life insurance 
companies. The committee will re- 
port to the A.L.C. executive com- 
mittee. 

Other officers elected by the med- 
ical section are: vice chairman, Dr. 
J. Thornley Bowman, London Life; 
secretary, Dr. B. F. Byrd, National 
Life and Accident; member board 
of managers, Dr. Ennion S. Wil- 
liams, Life Insurance Co. of Vir- 
ginia; program chairman, Dr. F. 
Tulley Hallam, State Life of In- 
dianapolis. 

” *~ * 

American Institute of Actuaries— 
J. Gordon Beatty, actuary, Canada 
Life Assurance, was elected presi- 
dent of the American Institute of 
the annual meeting 


Actuaries at 

















On January 25, 1867, the Equitable Life 
of Iowa was founded in Des Moines, then 


a frontier town of 8,000 people. 


The 80 intervening years have witnessed 
the development of that pioneer enterprise 
into a national institution. In contemplat- 
ing the completion of its first century of 
service, the Company will continue to con- 
duct its affairs in the sound, constructive 
and progressive manner which Time has so 


thoroughly tested. 


EQUITABLE LIFE of IOWA 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 











Country Merchants 


Of the first 418 policies issued during the first 
eighteen months of the Penn Mutual back in 1847 
and 1848 it is interesting to make a breakdown of the 
trades of those first policyowners— 

58 of them were listed as general merchants; 43 of 
them were drygoods merchants; 20 hardware mer- 
chants; 24 country merchants; 29 manufacturers; 17 
brokers and agents; 12 farmers and millers; 8 officers 
of corporations; 6 publishers and editors; 12 grocers; 5 
clergymen: 19 clerks; 10 lawyers; 13 physicians; 5 den- 
tists; 4 were in the United States Navy; 16 were listed 
as “ladies”; 5 were porters; 15 salesmen; 13 mechanics; 
9 carpenters; 6 tailors; 5 hatters; 4 were listed as 
“other pursuits.” 

The fundamental idea of prospecting was just as 
sound then as it is today, to get a good spread of 
occupations from a risk viewpoint. Today there are 
other trades and professions which are more pre- 
dominant in the picture, but there are also trades 
and professions today the names of which might have 
puzzled an insurance company 100 years ago. 


1847 cexrenntat, 1947 
The PENN MUTUAL 
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What every life underwriter should know 
ABOUT WOMEN 





F orTy-TWO per cent of all in- 
come tax returns are filed by 
women. 


Over 50% of the votes cast in 
a national election are by women. 
In 1946, marriages in the U. S. 
reached an all-time high, for 
which women were probably 
99.44% responsible! 


Women inherit 70% of the 
estates left by men; 64% of 
those left by other women. 


Women are beneficiaries of more 
than 80% of all privately-owned 
life insurance. 


As someone once said: “The dif- 
ference between an old woman 
and an old lady is cash.” 


Life insurance purchases by 
women in 1946 were 15% 
greater than in 1945. 


Of the women who work for a 
living, 84% need the income for 
their very subsistence, or for the 
support of dependents. 


YET—only about 13% of to- 
day’s life insurance volume is 
written on women! 


New England 
Mutual 
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attended by more than 300 members 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, May 29-30. 

Other officers elected were: Vice- 
presidents, James S. Elston, Travel- 
ers and L. J. Kalmbach, Lincoln 
National Life; secretary, Ronald G. 
Stagg, Northwestern Natjonal; treas- 
urer, Ross E. Moyer, John Hancock. 
Elected to the board of governors 
were: C. H. Tookey, Occidental 
Life of California; W. F. Poorman, 
Central Life Assurance; A. N. 
Guertin, American Life Convention, 
and F. D. Kineke, Prudential. 

J. S. Elston, Travelers, retired as 
editor of the Record after 18 years’ 
service and A. O. Groth, Equitable 
Life of Iowa was appointed to suc- 
ceed him. E. L. Marshall, LaFay- 
ette Life, was reappointed librarian. 


* . * 


Home Office Life Underwriters 
Association—Walter O. Menge, vice- 
president, Lincoln National Life, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., was elected presi- 
dent of the association at its an- 
nual meeting at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City, May 26-28. 

Other officers elected include: 
vice-president, Alton P. Morton, as- 
sistant actuary Manufacturers Life; 
George W. Cheney, second vice- 
president and secretary, Phoenix 
Mutual; secretary, Andrew G. Web- 


‘ster, assistant manager of selection, 


Mutual Life; treasurer, Marshall L. 
Cleaves, underwriting secretary, 
Home of New York; editor, Arnold 
Houghton, assistant manager, under- 
writing department, John Hancock. 

Members of the council chosen 
for a two-year term are: William 
H. Lockey, second vice-president, 
Life of Virginia; Rudulph F. Tull, 
vice-president-underwriting, Fidel- 
ity Mutual; Charles L. O’Brien, 
underwriting officer, Minnesota Mu- 
tual, and R. C. Dimon, secretary, 
life department, Travelers. 

Mr. Menge was born in Buffalo, 
N. Y. Educated at Wayne Uni- 
versity and the University of Michi- 
gan, where he received his Ph.D. 
degree in 1931. His first employ- 
ment in the life insurance business 
was with The Maccabees in the 
summer of 1925. Subsequently, he 
was actuary to the Grange Life in 
Lansing, Michigan, for two years. 
He turned to the University of 
Michigan in 1928 to teach actuarial 
science until 1937, when he joined 
the Lincoln National Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

Mr. Menge is a Fellow of the 
American Institute of Actuaries and 
of the Actuarial Society of America. 

He is a member of the joint com- 
mittee for preparation of CSO 


Monetary Tables, a member of the 
joint committee for the American 
Institute of Actuaries and the Ac. 
tuarial Society of America for the 
preparation of Industrial Monetary 
Tables, a member of the special 
committee on the eduvation and 
training of actuaries. 

Mr. Menge is the author of many 
papers on actuarial science, and the 
co-author of a textbook on the 
same subject. 

* ” * 

LAA—The North Central Round 
Table of Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association was held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, May 
30-31. T. H. Tomlinson, manager 
of sales promotion, Bankers Life, 
was general chairman of the meet- 
ing—the theme of which was “Life 
Insurance—The Ideal Property.” 

The program was opened with an 
address by LAA President Powell 
Stamper and a discussion of the 
meeting theme by Chairman Tom- 
linson. 

W. T. Plogsterth, director, field 
service, Lincoln National, presided 
over the opening session, devoted 
to a discussion of “How We Pro- 
mote Family Income.” George 
Pease, sales promotion department, 
Equitable Life of Iowa, was chair- 
man of this discussion. 

Formal consideration was followed 
by a question-and-answer session 
on this subject, with H. C. Nel- 
son, assistant director of publicity 
for the General American Life, 
serving as chairman. 

Clyde W. Ferguson, manager, 
sales promotion, Union Central Life, 
presided Over the Saturday morn- 
ing business session. Art W. Theiss, 
director of advertising, Minnesota 
Mutual Life, was chairman of the 
discussion of “How We Promote Re- 
tirement Income.” 

This was followed by a discussion 
of “How We Promote Life Insurance 
for Various Needs.” F. J. O’Brien, 
director of sales promotion, Frank- 
lin Life, served as chairman of this 


group. 
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LOMA Graduates—Two major 
sources for the reduction of operat- 
ing costs in life insurance lie in in- 
creasing the volume of business per 
agent—through greater production, 
larger average-size policies and im- 
proved persistency—and in reduc- 
ing the turnover of agents through 
stronger support of the field forces 
by home office management people, 
Richard B. Evans, president of the 
Colonial Life, Jersey City, N. J, 
told the third annual seminar of 
the Society of LOMA Graduates in 
New York City, May 15. 
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At the Society’s business meeting, 
Donald Hyer, Mutual Life of New 
York, was elected president; vice 
president, John W. Moody, Metro- 
politan Life; treasurer, Walter Mahl- 
stedt, Teachers Insurance and An- 
nuity Association, and_ secretary, 
Sophie I. Bulow, Guardian Life, 
New York City. New members of 
the council were Chauncey A. 
Brown, Mutual Benefit Life; Charles 
Waters and Derwin Laws, Pruden- 
tial, and Harold Porton, Mutual Life 
of New York. Mr. Flaherty was re- 
elected to the council. 

* * ~ 


AMA—Sixty-seven life insurance 
heads have been awarded diplomas 
by the Agency Management Asso- 
ciation, Hartford, for successful com- 
pletion of the two-week School in 
Agency Management held recently 
at the Chateau Frontenac, Quebec. 
Of the 67 Quebec graduates, 42 are 
from Canada and 25 from the United 
States. 

More than 3,000 life insurance 
executives have been’ graduated 
from the Schools since their incep- 
tion in 1929. During the course, 
agency executives study new train- 
ing techniques, methods of selecting 
the highest type of men as agents 
and other administrative and sales 
subjects. Much of the material has 
been developed by the Association 
during its 25 years of institutional 
leadership. 


* * * 


AMA—Sixty-six agency execu- 
tives from 16 insurance companies, 
most of them located in the East and 
Mid-West, attended the two-week 
Agency Management School in ses- 
sion, June 9-20, at the University of 
Connecticut, Storrs. This is the third 
school offered by the AMA for the 
current year, and is the only school 
designed primarily for combination 
company representatives. Two other 
courses are scheduled to be held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on July 7-18, the other July 21- 
August 1. 


* * * 


LOMA—Management officials from 
life insurance companies throughout 
the United States and Canada were 
told at French Lick, Ind., recently 
that with interest rates at an all- 
time low, life insurance is feeling 
the full force of greatly increased 
costs and that these must be reduced 
through increasing the efficiency of 
life office operations. 

In his presidential address before 
the opening meeting of the Life 
Office Management  Association’s 
Spring Conference, May 19-20, 
Horace W. Foskett, financial vice- 
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THE EXTRA MAN 
IN YOUR 
ORGANIZATI 





How good a brokerage service is depends entirely 


on the extent to which it e/ps the broker operate and earn money. 


Many brokers have learned that Connecticut General offers 
an “extra man” for the broker’s organization, an “extra man” 


who helps brokers create business. 


This man saves them time by having the answers to many 
technical problems at his fingertips . . . . . he brings the 
efficiency and convenience of all forms of personal insurance from 
one source . . . . . he has close contact with Connecticut 
General’s home office, whose underwriters are as close as his 


phone 


e « «+ And the extra man is as close as vour phone. 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 


LIFE INSURANCE. ACCIDENT AND 
HEALTH INSURANCE. SALARY 
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president of the Equitable Life In- 
surance Company of Iowa, declared 
that in seeking to reduce costs this 
must not be done at the expense of 


the inorale of the office force. 
+ . +. 


AMA—Member companies of the 
Agency Management Association 
which write accident and health and 
ordinary insurance have recom- 
mended to the Association that a 
sample sales statistical report based 
on Accident and Health business 
be submitted in final form at the 
Annual Meeting of the Association 
in November. 

The action came at a meeting in 
Chicago of the Committee for Com- 
panies Writing Accident and Health 
and Ordinary insurance. The com- 


mittee has been working for several , 


months on a plan whereby the As- 
sociation would’ gather’ certain 
Statistical and research material 
which would be valuable to mem- 
ber Accident and Health companies 
in sales management. 

* © * 


National Association of Accident 
& Health Underwriters—The asso- 
ciation’s 17th annual meeting will 
be held at Copley Plaza Hotel in 
Boston, June 22-25. Among speakers 


PTTL ALL LULL LLL LLL LL LLL LU LLL 


FRANKLIN FIELD BATTLES 
SPUR PRODUCTION 


As a result of the competitive 
spirit aroused when the Southern 
California Division of the Frank- 
lin Life of Springfield, Ill, chal- 
lerged the Alabama Division to 
a sales contest during the month 
of April, a rash of such battles 
broke out between various agen- 
cies and divisions—22 in all. The 
contests have varied in length of 
time covered, some extending 
through June. The issuance de- 
partment of the Franklin esti- 
mates that the contests have been 
responsible for an increase of 200 
to 300 sales per week over previ- 
ous averages this year. 


MMH TTT 


slated for the occasion are: Robert 
F. Bradford and Charles F. J. Har- 
rington, the governor and _ insur- 
ance commissioner of Massachusetts, 
respectively; Clyde W. Young, presi- 


dent, Monarch Life, Springfield, 
Mass.; Putnam McDowell, vice- 
president, Craftsman Insurance 


Company, Boston. 


Institute of Home Office Under. 
writers—Plans are progressing and 
the program has been completed for 
the eleventh annual meeting of the 
Institute of Home Office Under. 
writers to be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, October 2, 
3 and 4. Robert Caplinger, vice- 
president and chief underwriter of 
the Reserve Loan Life will be gen. 
eral chairman of the meeting. 


* * * 


Lincoln National Revises 
Underwriting Rules 


The Lincoln National has an- 
nounced that officers and men en- 
gaged in the submarine service in 
the United States Navy are now 
considered on a standard basis for 
life insurance up to $25,000. Waiver 
of premiums disability is rated at 
150 per cent of standard; the ac- 
cidental death benefit will not be 
issued. 

For paratroopers and air-borne 
infantrymen, applications will be 
considered for standard life insur- 
ance without disability or acciden- 
tal death benefits. Formerly a 
monthly extra rate of 20 cents per 
$1,000 was charged. 








Is a new sales procedure designed and 
developed by Union Central field men for 
the biggest, most profitable market in life 


insurance today. 


Two years in the making — thoroughly 
pre-tested under field conditions — this 
flexible presentation is now an approved 
sales aid — a proved passport to produc- 
tion — for The Union Central agent. 
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It’s the latest, and one of the most ambi- 
tious, additions to the long list of sales 
helps provided for Union Central agents. 


tue’ Coton Central re wSuRANCE C0, swim, om 
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IGNIFICANT of its broadened 
S coverage, which now includes 
ordinary as well as industrial life 
insurance, Industrial Life & Health 
Insurance Company of Atlanta, 
Georgia, has changed its name to 
Life Insurance Company of Georgia. 


The change was made to elim- 
inate the restrictions implied in the 
former name, J. N. McEachern, 
president, said in a statement. This 
is the only change in the company’s 
structure. Management, agency 
force, and operating procedure re- 
main the same. 

The company, widely known 
among millions of policyholders as 
“The Old Reliable,” was chartered 
by the Georgia legislature in 1891. 
Through more than half a century 
it has spread its field of operation 
steadily, and is now doing business 
in eleven Southern states. The 
Georgia Secretary of State granted 
a charter amendment, effective the 
last of May. 

“In view of the much wider serv- 
ices now offered by our company 
and the expansion under way,” Mr. 
McEachern said, “we feel the change 
is appropriate. The name Life In- 
surance Company of Georgia was 
selected because the company orig- 
inated in the ‘Empire State of the 
South’ and has built solidly upon 
the foundation it laid in Georgia. 
We now offer service throughout 
the South. Our plans call for ex- 
pansion throughout the nation. We 
are proud to carry the name of one 
of the original states to an ever- 
widening territory as a symbol of 
economic security and sound life 
insurance protection.” 

In gain in industrial life in force, 
1946 over 1945, the company ranked 
fifth, with $83,826,934, among all 
companies in the U. S. and Canada; 
it was ninth, with $406,034,290, in 
industrial life in force, January 1, 
1947, and, third, in new industrial 
written, with $339,213,313. 

Coincident with the name change, 

the company inaugurated a force- 
ful campaign to enlarge its ordi- 
Mary business with an intensive 
training program for its agency 
force. Home office schools and field 
lecture schedules were stepped up 
to give agents material with which 
they can take advantage of the 
unrestricted name. The company 
Started writing ordinary life in Oc- 
tober, 1945,, and has more than $13,- 
000,000 in force. 


Agency and office personnel of 
the Life Insurance Company of 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE AND HEALTH OF ATLANTA CHANGES 
NAME TO LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF GEORGIA 


Georgia now is more than 3,000. 
There are 125 district offices, servic- 


ing 1,980 


bama, Florida, South Carolina, Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, North 
Carolina, Virginia, Kentucky, and 


Louisiana. 
In line 


gram, Life Insurance Company of 
is constructing a seven- 
story addition to the home office 
building in Atlanta. 
vide space for enlargement of ordi- 


Georgia 





nary and industrial underwriting 
departments. There will be an 
assembly room, seating 250, for 
agency training courses. 

Under a program of sound fi- 
nancial investment and helpful 
service to policyholders, the com- 
pany has grown steadily. Assets 
are above $25,000,000, thirty times 
greater than they were 20 years ago. 
For each $1.00 of liability the com- 
pany has $1.59 assets. In addition 
to a policy reserve fund of $13,- 
490,000, there are capital and sur- 
plus funds of $9,300,000. 

The late J. N. McEachern of 


debits in Georgia, Ala- 


with its expansion pro- 
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HEAVY, 


HEAVY 
HANGS... 


, a HEAVY HANGS the mortgage over the uninsured 
home owner and his family, wales. . . 










..- Unless he is protected under one of Occidental’s three 
new “Home Security Plans” for mortgage borrowers. 


Two of these plans provide payments to meet the 
mortgage instalments during disability, as well as at 
death. This is the something new that sells them. 

These new policies are written on individuals or on large 


groups of the borrowers of a conimon lending institu- 
tion. Group, Wholesale or Ordinary plans may be used. 


“Home Security Plans” is our new book that tells complete 
facts about all three plans. Write for a copy—today! 






OCCIDENTAL LIFE Insurance Company 
@ *& V.H. JENKINS, Senior Vice-President 


eee cies 


“We pay lifetime renewals-they last as long as you do” 
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Powder Springs, Ga., father of the 
present President, and I. M. Shef- 
field of Dallas, Ga., founded the 
company as a mutual organization. 
Corporate structure was changed 
to a stock plan in 1918. Mr. Shef- 
field, who celebrated his 77th birth- 
day, May 30, is a vice-president. 
I. M. Sheffield, Jr., is executive vice- 
president, R. Howard Dobbs, Jr., 
is first vice-president and treasurer. 
G. O. Sheffield is secretary. 

Other officers are: Chairman of 
the board, Mrs. L. D. McEachern; 
vice-presidents, O. R. Dobbs, E. 
Cody Laird, C. M. Smith, H. C. 
Jackson, and E. A. Rice. The med- 
ical director is H. Cliff Sauls, M. D.; 
actuary, S. E. Allison; general at- 
torney, J. Lon Duckworth; direc- 
tor of agencies, ordinary depart- 
ment, W. Sheffield Owen. 


KAA 


COMPANIES 


OMLUUOUA 


Metropolitan—New York Life— 
Admiral Thomas C. Kinkaid, who 
distinguished himself as the war- 
time commander of various Pacific 
Fleet naval units, including the 


famed Enterprise Carrier Group in 





the sea battles off Guadalcanal, was 
the principal speaker at the me- 
morial exercises which were held in 
Madison Square Park, New York 
City, the day preceding Memorial 
Day. Admiral Kinkaid is presently 
in command of the Eastern Seaboard 
Frontier and of the Atlantic Re- 
serve Fleet of the Navy. 

The Memorial Day _ exercises, 
which are conducted annually by 
the members of Metropolitan and 
Nylic Posts of the American Legion, 
comprising war veterans employed 
by the Metropolitan and the New 
York Life, featured the laying of a 
wreath at the base of the Eternal 
Light, followed by ceremonies on the 
Madison Avenue side of the Park 
during whiqh a wreath will be placed 
on a plaque in memory of the war 
dead of both insurance companies. 

Captain James V. Claypool, chap- 
lain corps, U. S. N. R., delivered the 
invocation, and a Marine Corps coler 
guard and the Brooklyn Naval Base 
band participated in the ceremony. 
A formation of more than 2,000 
Legionnaires and other veterans of 
both World Wars marched in the 
exercises. 

* ~ * 

Mutual Life, N. Y.—Joseph B. 

Maclean, vice-president and actuary 





of the Mutual Life of New York 
will retire on October 1, 1947, under 
the provisions of the company’s re. 
tirement plan. He joined The My. 
tual Life in 1911 and has been vice. 
president and actuary since 1941. 
Mr. Maclean has a considerable 
literary reputation based on his 
book, “Life Insurance.” It was first 
published in 1924 and since that 
time there have been five additional] 
editions, of which more than 100, 
000 copies have been sold. He also 
joined with E. W. Marshall, actuary, 
Provident Mutual, in a book, “Dis- 
tribution of Surplus,” one of the 
series of actuarial studies published 
by the Actuarial Society of America, 


The company also announced the 
resignation of Walter Klem, an as- 
sociate actuary, effective June 39, 
1947. Effective June 1, the an- 
nouncement added, Leigh Cruess, 
vice-president and manager of selec- 
tion, will be in temporary charge 
of the Actuary’s Department, in ad- 
dition to his regular duties. 

National Life, Dallas — Theo. P. 
Beasley, president, has announced 
re-arrangement of executive direc- 
tors in the agency department, fol- 
lowing the death of the late Z. Starr 
Armstrong. 

Orville Childress, executive vice- 

















Your Kuture 
is our business 


~GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
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Fifty-Third Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Com- 
pany has paid $156,000,000 to 
Policy-owners 
since organization 
1894 .. . The Company also holds 
over $66,000,000 in Assets for their 
benefit ... A total of $28,000,000 
is invested in War Bonds and U. S. 
Government Securities . . . The 
State Life offers Agency Op- 
portunities—with up-to-date train- 
ing and service facilities—for those 
qualified. 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Mutwvat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 
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and’ Beneficiaries 
September 5, 
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GROWTH OF THE EARLY RAILROADS ! 
RAILWAY TRAVEL EXPANDED GREATLY 
WHEN INSURANCE PROTECTION Was 


OFFERED TO THOSE BRAVE ENOUGH 
TO EMBARK ON A TRAIN TRIP! 
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president of the Rural Life, Dallas, 
for the past eight years has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and director 
of agencies. Lynn Tenney, assistant 
vice-president and assistant director 
of agencies since 1940 has been ad- 
vanced to the position of vice-presi- 
dent in charge of brokerage busi- 
ness. Clarence O. Gardner, who 
joined Republic National Life in 
1944, has been appointed agency 
secretary. 

Lorry A. Jacobs, veteran public 
relations and advertising man, has 
been appointed director of public 
relations. Jacobs will assume the 
public relations and advertising 
duties formerly performed by the 
late Z. Starr Armstrong. He will, 
however, continue the activities of 
his own public relations firm of 
Editor and Advertiser, relinquishing 
his post as co-publisher of the In- 
surance-Graphic. 

Insurancewise, Lorry Jacobs is a 
past vice-president of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference; life mem- 
ber and one of the founders of the 
Life Advertising Association’s South- 
ern Roundtable and for many years 
a member of the public relations 
committee of the American Life 
Convention. He is the first Most 
Valuable Member, a Life Member 
and past president of the Dallas 
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Your BIGGEST and 
BEST MARKET 


The birth rate for 
1946 reached a 
new high and 
1947 is expected 
to even surpass 





underwriters can render a lasting service to 

these future citizens and at the same time in- 

crease their own income by selling our attractive 
JUVENILE POLICY 


For particulars and sample folder write to 
WM. D. HALLER, Vice President and Agency Manager 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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this record. Life 


Concord, New Hampshire 





Advertising League, and a former 
governor of the Tenth District Ad- 
vertising Federation of America. 


* * > 


North American Life—Charles G. 
Ashbrook, vice-president and direc- 
tor of agencies, North American 
Life, Chicago, has announced the 
appointment of Ronald D. Rogers 
as assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies, “Buck” Rogers, as he is known 
throughout the agency force, joined 
North American in January, 1946, 
after having been discharged from 
the 33rd Infantry Division on points. 
At 28 years of age, Mr. Rogers has 
climbed an important rung of the 
ladder to success and Mr. Ashbrook 
predicts that he will have a bright 
and long future with the North 
American Life. 


Leading producers and general 
agents of the Equitable Life of Iowa, 
members of their families, and home 
office hosts, attended the 35th an- 
nual Production Clubs Convention 
of the company in Chicago’s Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, June 2-5—the 
largest convention in the history of 
the Equitable. 

R. E. Fuller, agency vice-presi- 
dent, who presided at the opening 
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GALVESTON, TEXAS —-W. |. Moody 


WE DO HAVE BOTH 
INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY 


Each is a separate division . 
has the best working agreement agency experts 


company can offer . 
for services that will stand up to any standard 
of comparison. 


Check up in checking on the future—ASK 
ANICO OR ANY ANICO REPRESENTATIVE. 


OVER A enrronftisunanes IN FORCE 


Write Vice President 


American Nationalt 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


session and at the banquet, was the 
cfficer in charge. The convention 
theme was “The Quest For Quantity 
and Quality,” and the various as- 
pects of that subject were thorough- 
ly explored during the progress of 
the convention. 

Union Life, Richmond, Va.—E. H. 
Mears, president of the Union Life 
of Richmond, Va., is recovering 
nicely from a rather painful oper- 
ation following thrombic phlebitis, 
Union Life, which has been under 
the practical direction of Mr. Mears, 
since his acceptance of the vice- 
presidency in 1933, has enjoyed ex- 
ceptional prosperity during that 
time—increasing its assets, surplus 
and reserves practically ten-fold. 
Insurance in force as of December 
31, 1946 totalled $59,892,770. Assets 
were $5,234,238, while surplus to 
policyholders including $300,000 
reserve for contingencies and $250,- 
000 capital was $1,543,202. Approxi- 
mately 80% of the assets are in 
bonds with U. S. Government 
accounting for almost half of the 
latter. Until recently, the company 
confined its operations to industrial 
insurance in the State of Virginia. 
Recently ordinary insurace was 
undertaken and the company now 
has $5,000,000 of ordinary in force. 
Mr. Mears celebrated his twenty- 
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Each has the finest product any 
and remuneration 


$1,500,000,000 
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fifth anniversary in the insurance 
pusiness in 1946. The first 12 years 
were with the Metropolitan Life of 
New York, with whom, starting as 
an agent, he subsequently became 
Richmond manager. 

- * * 

Travelers—Dr. Charles C. Beach, 
consulting medical director and 
senior member of the board of di- 
rectors of The Travelers, retired 
recently as consulting medical direc- 
tor but will continue as a member 
of the board of directors, announces 
President Jesse W. Randall. Dr. 
Beach, who had been consulting 
medical director for 42 years and a 
member of the board of directors 
for more than 57 years, retired on 
the occasion of his ninety-first birth- 
day, May 19th. 

* * * 

Aetna Life—Home office delega- 
tions from the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company will attend the regional 
conferences for the company’s Corps 
of Regionnaires, which begins June 
19 and will continue through July 5. 
Three regional conferences will be 
held again this year: the western 
conference at Tahoe Tavern, Lake 
Tahoe, California, June 19 through 
June 21; the central conference, 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, North 
Carolina, June 26 through June 28; 





Uncle Sam’s huge debt represents nearly $2,000 for each of his nephews 
and nieces. How shall it be managed? The Committee on Public Debt 
Policy, formed by leading bankers, insurance officials, industrialists and 
economists, hopes to find the answer. 
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Growing the RIGHT Wag 


Quality business? Just an old State Mutual custom, 
In all our 103 years our persistency rate has been among 
the best in the industry. In 1946, lapses and surrenders 
amounted to 1.25% of insurance in force at the begin- 
ning of the year, yet during the same period 98% of 


all applications were accepted. 


How did it happen? It’s practically all due to the 
experience and skill of our field force, who give con- 
scientious study and effort to good individual estate 
programming so that policyholder satisfaction is a 


Certain result. 


Another way State Mutual is doing things . . . 
Writing more business with the accent on quality, We're 
an old Company with a youthful outlook. 


STATE*MUTUAL*?LIFE 
Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1844 
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the eastern conference, Chateau 

Frontenac, Quebec, Canada, July 3 

through July 5. 
. * * 

National Life—The National Life 
will hold its first educational con- 
ference since the war on June 18-21, 
inclusive. Approximately 500 Na- 
tional Life field representatives and 
their families and home office 
executives will converge by train, 
plane, and car upon Jasper National 
Park in Alberta, Canada, to be 
housed for several days in the many 
separate buildings which go to make 
up the famed Canadian National 
Railway resort known as Jasper 
Park Lodge on the shores of Lac 
Beauvert. It will be the largest 
educational conference the company 
has ever had. 

Although the National Life has 
held several regional schools dur- 
ing the war, this Jasper Park con- 
ference is the first all-out gathering 
of the field men of the company 
since 1940 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago. 

President Elbert S. Brigham, 
Executive Vice-President L. Douglas 
Meredith, Vice-President Edward D. 
Field, chairman of the commmittee 
on insurance, Vice-President and 
General Counsel Dean C. Davis, 
Vice-President and Actuary H. H. 
Jackson, Superintendent of Agencies 
D. Bobb Slattery, Medical Director 
A. J. Oberlander, Director of Selec- 
tion A. H. McAuley, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Agencies Karl G. 
Gumm, who is general conference 
chairman, and others of the home 
office will participate in the pro- 
gram. 

. * - 

Security Mutual— Retirement of 
George R. Clark as assistant super- 
intendent of agencies and appoint- 
ment of Robert S. Kohn as agency 
secretary was announced recently 
by the Security Mutual Life of 
Binghamton, N. Y. Mr. Clark’s re- 
tirement is under the total and 
permanent disability provisions of 
the company’s home office retire- 
ment plan. A veteran of 22 years 
with the company, Mr. Clark joined 
Security Mutual as an agent in 
Philadelphia in 1925 and came to 
the home office in 1926 as field 
supervisor, later being appointed 
assistant superintendent of agencies. 
Mr. Kohn formerly was director of 
public relations, having held that 
post since he became associated with 
the company in 1940. A graduate 
of Syracuse University, he is a 


former newspaperman. He returned 
to the company in 1946 after three 
and one-half years military service. 
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RETIREMENT INCOME 


(Continued from Page 11) 


human-interest drawing, “What will 
you live on after 65?” (Cover) 

Metropolitan, as part of one of its 
brochures, shows six retirement 
photographs and reminds us perti- 
nently, “But independence doesn’t 
just happen—a plan is needed”. . . 
and adds “A plan to provide an in- 
come every month as long as you 
live.” 

Prudential makes use of a play 
on words to drive home a point, 
also well pictorialized, “Mom and 
I have a guaranteed income for the 
REST of our lives”. (Cover) And 
their plea for retirement income is 
called “A _ practical formula for 
turning your dreams into realities”. 

Penn Mutual, in a riot-of-color 
booklet, asks “What do you want 
of life?” (Cover) It starts off with 





“Darn it! that happens every time | produce an application." 
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a man looking at the heights beyond 
the horizon, captioned, “What is this 
life, if full of care, we have no 
time to stand and stare?” . . So 
much to do, so little time to do it— 
that is the cry of our age. Each 
of us has to keep pace with a swifter 
tempo than our fathers’ knew, 
Never, surely, did the prospect of 
contented retirement seem so allur- 
ing. Yet here’s a disturbingg truth. 
Despite our high standard of living, 
only one American out of five who 
reaches retirement age has been able 
to provide himself with financial 
security for those liesure years. 
But—that needn’t alarm you. If 
you are determined to leave noth- 
ing to chance, if you are ready to 
take the proper steps right now, you 
can make sure of Your independence 
when retirement day comes for You, 
« . . 

Yes, if the eyes have it, the ayes 

have it, too. 
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NEWS LETTER 
(Continued from Page 25) 


surance services will be blasted 
in a forthcoming report of the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
The committee has been quietly in- 
vestigating insurance operations at 
VA headquarters and in the branch 
offices. Some of the findings have 
been described as “pretty rotten.” 
Briefly, the committee has found 
that, despite an improvement in in- 
surance services due to decentrali- 
zation of VA operations, a huge 
backlog of unfinished business still 
remains and the services furnished 
are so inferior to those of commer- 
cial insurance companies that vet- 
erans are failing to take full ad- 
vantage of National Service Life 
Insurance. 


The investigator’s report will 
probably be made available to the 
committee within the next month 
and will be followed up with a de- 
mand for remedial action as well as 
legislation if this is found necessary. 

Rep. Edith Nourse Rogers, R., 
Mass., chairman of the committee, 
recently revealed some of the short- 
comings of VA operations that have 
been uncovered. 


Mrs. Rogers states that there are 
approximately 5,000,000 veterans 
still retaining National Service Life 
and veterans (converted) insurance 
from World War II, as compared 
with the approximately 13,000,000 
servicemen, who participated in 
World War II. For World War I, 
some 400,000 veterans are still re- 
taining government insurance, as 
compared with some 5,000,000 poli- 
cies in force at the end of that war. 


T HE Veterans’ Administration in- 


The Congresswoman further 
stated that a very superficial inves- 
tigation revealed the following 
reason as the major factor contrib- 
uting to this drop in insurance re- 
tained by veterans of both wars: 
“The average veteran who can af- 
ford it would prefer to pay more for 
a given amount of insurance with 
a commercial company because of 
the more efficient service he re- 
ceives.” 

Substantiation of this statement, 
Says Mrs. Rogers, is contained in 
the following facts: 


“Veterans’ Administration has 
approximately 1,200,000 unapplied 
Temittances floating around the 


country which they are unable to 
credit properly because they can- 
not locate records. Thousands of 
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We enjoy counting the number of such 
men on our sales team. 













STUDY » SELL * SERVE 


The agent who knows his business and his 
prospects’ needs, who works untiringly to put 
his knowledge to practical use, and who sin- 
cerely believes that continuing service is as 
important as initial achievement is the true 
career underwriter. 
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applications for conversion of na- 
tional service life insurance are 
lying dormant for the same reason. 

“Inquiries regarding insurance 
are not answered in anything even 
approaching a reasonable period 
of time. 

“Veterans who have paid pre- 
miums suddenly receive lapse no- 
tices, frequently from offices with 
which they have had no contact. 
Others who have been unable to 
keep up their premiums do not re- 
ceive lapse notices. 

“No policies covering any of the 
various types of insurance have 
been issued to veterans. Many have 
no record at all of their insurance. 


Death and benefit claims frequently 
run over a year before settlement. 
“When these, and many other 
deficiencies are brought to the at- 
tention of Veterans’ Administration 
officials, the answers are the same; 
namely, the unprecedented rate of 
discharge of military personnel, the 
shortage of personnel and the fail- 
ure of Congress to provide enough 
money to correct that situation; 
they have not been given enough 
time to straighten things out. 
“Considering these answers one 
by one, it is believed that Veterans’ 
Administration insurance now has 
far more people per policy in force 
than is required by any commercial 
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Reflection 


Tue supine of any organization begins, paradoxically, at the top and pro+ 
ceeds downward. This fact may not be ignored nor its truth nullified, for it works 
its effects with serene disregard to the theories of those who seek to refute it. 

Good and capable leaders attract to themselves men who possess the same 
attributes, and it is equally a fact that such leaders not only reject, but, either 
wittingly or unwittingly, repel followers who are basically bad or incompetent. 

The end result of this law's operation is that no organization can ever be 
better than those responsible for its ideals and its methods. Every institution is 
but the reflection of its governing personnel—a living proof of the inescapable 
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company, and it is not likely that 
the Congress is going to provide 
for any more people. 

“It is almost two years since the 
end of the war. It is hoped that 
by ‘give us enough time’ is not 
meant that sufficient veterans will 
drop their insurance to make the 
job easier. 

“Veterans’ Administration officials 
flatly state that, unless funds for 
more personnel are provided, poli- 
cies will not be issued, lapse notices 
will not go out on time, and so 
forth. 

“Veterans’ Administration officials 
state that they do not plan to issue 
any policies to holders of national 
service life insurance even though 











Teamed for Heavy Loads 


Like two locomotives coupled to 
handle heavy loads efficiently, LNL's 
Supplemental Term Rider hitched to 
a base policy meets HEAVY PRO- 
TECTION NEEDS inexpensively. 


The Rider may be attached to a 
wide selection of LNL _ policies— 
either standard or substandard. It 
is issued with or without premium 
waiver benefits in amounts equal to 
or up to twice the amount of the 
base policy for periods of 10, 15 or 
20 years. If issued standard the 
rider may be converted to perma- 
nent insurance within 7 years on the 
10 year plan; 12 years, 15 year plan; 
and 15 years, 20 year plan. 


LNL's Supplemental Term has 
proved ideal for the family man 
who needs a large amount of in- 
surance protection at the lowest pos- 


sible cost. 
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additional personnel is forthcom- 
ing.” 

There is $30,000,000 to $60,000,000 
surplus in VA insurance funds, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Rogers. She added 
that VA is vague as to the exact 
amount, but that whatever the sur- 
plus is, VA officials state that no 
dividend can be declared until some 
10,000,000 tabulations are made, and 
that this operation again depends 
on getting more people. 

Mrs. Rogers also states that she 
has considerable evidence to indi- 
cate that the principal reasons for 
this situation are not insufficient 
personnel or insufficient time to 
get organized, but, rather, a stub- 
born adherence to obsolete and in- 
adequate methods and procedures. 

It appears as though VA insur- 
ance officials are in for a rough 
time. 

Meanwhile, VA announces that 
its reinstatement program is bear- 
ing fruit. By May 14, three and 
one-half months after the inception 
of the information campaign, 434,696 
veterans had reinstated a total of 
$2,709,788,000 of lapsed national 
service life insurance. 

ee 


HOW LONG CAN WE LIVE? 


(Continued from Page 31) 


tion. I am quite confident that much 
can be done within our lifetime. 
Significant progress will mean mil- 
lions of dollars to your companies 
and your clients, and more years 
for enjoyment of your own lives. 
How can you help in this vital pro- 
gram? There are two ways in which 
each of you can assist: (1) by active, 
outspoken, united support for such 
bills as the proposed $100,000,000 
appropriation for cancer research 
and establishment of a National 
Science Foundation, and (2) by 
group support of medical research 
at a level compatible with the re- 
turns your companies may expect 
from success of such research. 


The magazine “Business Week” in 
the issue of March 31, 1945 stated 
that in 1940 American industry was 
spending about $700,000,000 annu- 
ally for research. In a later report 
by the American Chemical Society, 
the current expenditures for re- 
search for profit were estimated at 
a billion dollars a year. If we could 
muster a fraction of that amount 
for medical research, each of us 
would probably live longer to en- 
joy our accomplishments and you 
in the life insurance business would 
have more in the way of pecuniary 
remunerations to enjoy. 


THE HANDY GUIDE 
(Continued from Page 29) 


Briefly, The Handy Guide, in its 
more than 1200 pages, contains the 
following information: 


Tables of Premium Rates, etc.— 
Annuities, immediate and deferred 
and retirement income; endowments, 
ages 15 to 65, year by year; endow- 
ments maturing at ages 50, 55, 60, 65 
and 70; life retirement and special 
forms of policies; ordinary life, con- 
tinuous and limited payment, ages 
15 to 65; single premiums for whole 
life; term insurance, ages 15 to 665, 
year by year. 


Policies, Supplementary Contracts 
and Applications—Agreements and 
warranties contained in application 
and medical reports; disability con- 
tracts; double indemnity contracts; 
family maintenance riders; indus- 
trial companies’ policies; ordinary 
companies’ policies. 

Special Forms of Insurance— 
Convertible poiicies; economic ad- 
justment policies; family income 
policies and agreements; juvenile 
and survivorship policies; modified 
life policies; preferred risk policies; 
retirement policies; term insurance 
by companies; miscellaneous feature 
policies. 

Annuities—Life annuity, refund 
annuity, deferred annuity, retire- 
ment annuity, joint survivorship 
policies, etc. 


Miscellaneous Tables — American 
experience table of mortality, 3% 
and 3%%; combined experience, 
4%; equation of life; first year pre- 
liminary term, 3% and 342%; heights 
and weights; Illinois standard; list 
of companies and officers; modified 
preliminary term; net single pre- 
miums and terminal reserves; New 
Jersey standard; select and ulti- 
mate; State insurance officials, 

The Spectator Handy Guide sells 
at $6 per copy; thumb-indexed 
$6.35. Quantity prices will be quoted 
upon application. 


TODAY’S CHALLENGE TO 
MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from Page 29) 


ards won’t be reached by high- 
sounding phrases on convention 
platforms expressed by those who 
like to indulge in high hopes for the 
future. They will be reached by 
those who are doing a first-class job 
of management and I believe it’s 
scarcely possible to overestimate 
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the contributions they are making 
to the future of our business. 

The agencies you direct are not 
isolated units in the scheme of life 
insurance distribution, Your ob- 
jectives, your accomplishments, 
your failures, are inextricably 
woven into the fabric of the whole 
business. The achievements of your 
home offices depend on your co- 
operation. Only through your will- 
jngness to give programs a fair trial 
can home office management deter- 
mine their actual value. 


We all know that, just as the 
problems of your agencies cannot 
be separated from the problems of 
the life insurance business as a 
whole, so the life insurance business 
is part of the whole mosaic of the 
nation. It is only necessary to pick 
up a newspaper to realize that two 
ideologies are on display today— 
communisim with its emphasis on 
regimentation in the interest of the 
state; democracy with its emphasis 
on freedom. Equally obvious is the 
truth of the statement that “poverty 
and freedom are easily divorced. 
Prosperity and freedom dwell to- 
gether.” No words of mine are 
necessary to explain what our busi- 
ness can do in helping to eliminate 
poverty; nor do I have to explain 
what we can do to help promote 
prosperity. In the final analysis, 
what we can do is to increase and 
improve life insurance distribution. 

This isn’t a project to be under- 
taken some time in the future. It 
is a job to be done right now—a 
job for which you and I are respon- 
sible. There are plenty of difficul- 
ties to be overcome for we have 
some unusual problems. But, I be- 
lieve all I need say to this group 
is that our business has earned a 
reputation for meeting its obliga- 
tions. 

All this requires much of us— 
more than we will find easy to give. 
But all this also gives us much— 
perhaps more than we might other- 
wise find! We will find recognition 
—we will find financial rewards— 
and we will find rich satisfaction in 
feeling that we are meeting today’s 
challenge. 

oe * 


SECURITY PROGRAMS 
(Continued from Page 25) 


nuated employees adrift without 
any income. Companies without 
any arrangement for retirement will 
do one of two things: 

Either they will keep such elderly 
employees on the payroll, perform- 
ing their work inefficiently and dis- 









turbing the morale of more active 
personnel; or 

They will provide retirement pen- 
sions on an arbitrary basis after 
having kept employees in service as 
long as they could work with any 
degree of efficiency on any, kind of 
a job. 

Either course will be at least as 
expensive as the straight-forward 
course of providing for these bene- 
fits currently. The unfortunate part 
of either plan of putting off the evil 
day is that cost will be deceptively 
low at first, but will increase pro- 
gressively and will finally be almost 
prohibitively high. 

Companies which take one of 
these apparently easy courses will 
certainly sooner or later decide to 
establish a sound plan, and the 
longer this is deferred, the greater 
the cost will be to the company of 
providing annuity credits for em- 
ployees for service rendered prior 
to the establishment of the plan. 

The one single factor which has 
prevented management of some 
companies from adopting such a 
plan has been the reserve required 
to cover pensions based on past 
service. 

Ironically enough, the longer ac- 
tion is deferred, the greater becomes 
the reserve that will have to be 
set up for past service without any 
contribution from employees. 

While it may be a painful thing 
to face establishment of the required 
reserves for past service pensions, 
deferring the date of meeting the 
situation is no solution. As a mat- 
ter of fact, all reserves for such past 
service pensions do not have to be 
set up at once. If the company is 
operating a self-insured plan, it may 
distribute cost of setting up the re- 
serve over a number of years by 
first setting up reserves to cover 
past service of those who are to re- 
tire in the next few years, then in 
a year or two set up reserves for 
those due to retire a little later and 
so on. 

If, instead of operating a self-in- 
sured plan, the company undertakes 
to purchase a group annuity con- 
tract from a company which sells 
such plans, the insuring company 
can doubtless suggest many differ- 
ent ways in which past service re- 
serves can be amortized over a pe- 
riod of years. 

And, incidentally, the manage- 
ment of some companies may feel 
that they can best serve their per- 
sonnel by purchasing a group an- 
nuity plan from another company. 
I hasten to say that by all means 
this should be done if you feel you 
cannot handle the plan on a self- 











insured basis. In other words, it is 
vastly better to purchase a plan 
from another company than to have 
no plan at all. 


Total and Permanent Disability for 
Retired Employees 

Considerations which have kept 
at least some companies from mak- 
ing a contractual agreement with 
respect to temporary disability ben- 
efits have apparently operated also 
to keep most company plans free 
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Underwriters must possess full 
knowledge of their business to 
properly and profitably serve policy- 
owners and prospects. 


Nine Training Supervisors are en- 
gaged in schooling Life of Virginia’s 
district representatives by on-the- 
job training in prospecting and selling. 


Home office schools, conducted 
periodically, are part of this com- 
pany’s Career Training program 
for agency men. 


Trained underwriters are enthusi- 
astic underwriters. $200,588,100 
new insurance delivered in 1946 
evidences the enthusiasm of Life of 
Virginia’s trained representatives. 
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of reference to total and permanent 
disability. 

Then too, experience which life 
insurance companies had with total 
and permanent disability on Ordi- 
nary policies need hardly be em- 
phasized here. 

It will be clear that any possible 
temptation which might apply to 
temporary disability would be much 
greater in the case of total and per- 
manent disability. Consequently, 
many companies have no contrac- 
tual plan with reference to total and 
permanent disability. Some com- 
panies operate voluntary, non-con- 
tractual plans, under which, when 
total an permanent disability is ob- 
vious, some advancement of the re- 
tirement program is provided. One 
interesting suggestion which has 
been made, and which I pass on to 
you without any comment, is that 
the accumulated contributions of 
employee and company might be 
applied to purchase an annuity at 
the employee’s attained age on a 
sub-standard table. It is well known 
that when life insurance risks are 
sub-standard, a larger premium is 
required; it is not quite so generally 
known that the reverse is true in 
the case of annuities. Consequently, 
if accumulated contributions of em- 
ployee and company were applied 
on a sub-standard table, the annuity 
so computed would be considerably 
greater than the amount of annuity 
that could be given to an employee 
with normal prospects of longevity. 

In conclusion, may I now summar- 
ize by stating that group life in- 
surance, disability benefits, hospital- 
ization insurance and pensions are 
matters of vital importance to all 




















Announcing the Purchase 
of a Gasoline Mower 


The Standard Life is not having a “party” in 
commemorating the above acquisition. If 
we did, the lawn and the new home office 
building that go with the mower would be 
very jealous, so we look at all of them in 
the same light as the purchase of a new 
-typewriter—all tools to help us serve our 
salesmen and our policyholders more effi- 
ciently. Come and see our new lawn mower 
and home office building, but don't expect 
o party — “there ain't goin’ to be any.” 


-Hariy VU. Wade 


Standaid Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY of INDIANA 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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employed people. Therefore, in the 
interest of efficiency, good employee 
relations and morale, a real Secur- 
ity Program for Personnel is possi- 
ble and very much to be desired. 
These are the services we have been 
offering to the public all these 
years. If it is good for others, it 


must be good for us. 
7 a 


CURRENT OPPORTUNITIES 


(Continued from Page 21) 
about as welcome to enter the 
family circle as Listerine made 
halitosis! 

It is my hope that the time is 
not far off when the life insurance 
company executives of our country 
will recognize the importance of 
adding to their staffs a woman vice 
president of unusual presence, 
ability and tact—that they will 
make it her sole duty to bring to 
the mothers of our country a 
genuine realization of what life in- 
surance means to the homes of our 
nation. If 50 of the country’s life 
insurance companies were to adopt 
this step and then coordinate with 
skill the territorial assignments of 
the 50 women vice presidents in a 
planned countrywide program to 
give the mothers of our country a 
true picture of life insurance, ten 
years hence would raise life in- 
surance and the life underwriter 
to the stature they merit in the 
social and economic structure of 


our country. 
ee 


INDUSTRIAL INSURERS’ 
CONFERENCE 
(Continued from Page 32) 


dress stressed the importance of 
current legislation on accident in- 
surance. Legislation was broadly 
divided as to subject matter into 
five parts: (1) changes in policy 
provisions, (2) agents’ license and 
qualification laws, (3) enabling 
legislation, (4) regulatory legisla- 


tion, and (5) government insurance 
porposals. Commenting on govern. 
ment insurance, Mr. Gordon said: 
“The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bil] 
is not dead. It is simply sleeping: 
and don’t be lulled into false se. 
curity that everything is forgotten 
in the efforts of a few to set up a 
national program of health insur- 
ance. There is a good deal of 
sparring going on, even at present, 
in the Nation’s Capitol over the 
proper approach to Federal health 
insurance. Different ideas are be- 
ing sounded out to develop a Fed- 
eral disability program. 

“How far these proposals for state 
sickness insurance will increase in 
the next few years depends to a 
large extent, I believe, on economic 
conditions, plus the ability of pri- 
vate insurance to prove it can do 
the job itself. 

“However, let no other insurance 
executive in this country believe 
for a moment that this does not 
affect the future of his company. 
No line of insurance is immune from 
proposals for the State to take over 
the insurance business. It simply 
means that accident and health in- 
surance is most vulnerable at this 
moment and hence,the easiest to at- 
tack. Life, fire and casualty in- 
surance are all equally subject to 
the same arguments for State or 
national insurance. 

“Let me say, in conclusion, that 
I am not pessimistic about the fu- 
ture of our business. Changes 
should be made and will be made, 
but I believe we have the ability 
to look ahead wisely and suggest 
constructive changes that benefit 
the public and, consequently, will 
benefit our business. We cannot 
remain passive, legislativewise, but 
we should be constantly seeking 
new laws to better our coverage, 
provide more protection for more 
people, and thus better serve a dis- 
ability insurance-conscious pub- 
lic.” 
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INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 
(Continued from Page 17) 


mittee and the President are to pro- 
ceed at once with the organization 
of the Secretary’s Office. 

The Workmen’s Compensation 
Committee reported that represen- 
tatives of the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance met with 
the Committee and General Man- 
ager Roeber who made a report of 
certain test audits made as a result 
of action of this Convention in June 
1946, for the purpose of seeking a 
practicable improvement in the 
premium base for such insurance. 


Following this report the commit- 
tee recommended that the Associa- 
tion accept the report of the Na- 
tional Council with the understand- 
ing that the National Council will 
continue its study of the general 
question of a rate level adjustment 
factor giving over-all recognition, 
State by State, to the aggregate ef- 
fect of factors which produce under- 
writing results either better or 
worse than those contemplated by 
the rating procedure, and report 
pack at the December, 1947 session. 


At the suggestion of Commis- 
sioner Harrington, the Committee 
yoted the advisability of and need 
for a detailed study of Schedule P 
of the Annual Statement form. The 
Committee appointed to study with 
the industry the question of Gradu- 
ation of Expense by Size of Risk in- 
cluded: C. C. Lloyd, California; 
George G. Elliott, Pennsylvania; 
Thomas Shands, Florida; George A. 
Peery, Virginia; Joseph F. Collins, 
New York; James Higgins, New 
York; Paul Benbrook, Texas; Lloyd 
Yaudes, Wisconsin. 

The Committee on Accident and 





Health reported progress in its study 
of model standard provisions and 
accident and health regulatory laws. 
It also recommended that in the in- 
terest of uniformity in health and 
accident contracts the use and uni- 
form application of the principles 
of the official guide. This commit- 
tee also recommended approval of 
a uniform Hospital Report Blank 
for use by Hospitals in furnishing 
information on claims under indi- 
vidual Accident and Health Policies. 
It does not apply to claims under 
group policies. The blank has been 
approved by the American Hospital 
Association, The International 
Claims Association and The Health 
and Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference. 


In addition to the officers the 
members of the Executive Commit- 
tee are: At large, George A. Bowles, 
Virginia; Nelles P. Parkinson, IIl- 
inois; and George B. Butler, Texas. 
Zone 1, Donald Knowlton, New 
Hampshire; Zone 2, James FF. 
Malone, Jr., Pennsylvania; Zone 3, 
Jessie L. White, Mississippi; Zone 4, 
Morvin, Duel, Wisconsin; Zone 5, 
Luke J. Kavanaugh, Colorado; and 
Zone 6, W. A. Sullivan of Wash- 
ington. 

The Zone Chairmen are: (1) W. 
Ellery Allyn, Connecticut; (II) 


difference 





George A. Bowles, Virginia; (III) 
Owen Jackson, Missouri; (IV) John 
D. Pearson, Indiana; (V) Jack G. 
McKenzie, Arkansas; and (VI) Seth 
B. Thompson, Connecticut. 

°° 


TAX REVISION IN 1948 
(Continued from Page 15) 


time the cash value would be 
$35,000, thus saving four additional 
premiums of $2,385 each. 

The preceding illustrations clearly 
indicate that in cases where the 
insured has retained no legal inci- 
dents of ownership in a policy, the 
maximum amount passing by rea- 
son of his death cannot exceed the 
between the proceeds 
payable at death and the cash value 
immediately prior to death, and if 
this amount is not includible in the 
insured’s estate in cases where the 
policy is purchased and owned by 


someone other than the insured— 


that is, where the insured has not 
purchased the contract either di- 


rectly or indirectly, it should not be 


taxed merely because he contrib- 
uted the premiums as a gift to a 


dependent beneficiary. 


The remaining proposals for tax 
revision in 1948 will be discussed 


in future articles. 




















Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 


Address inquiries to: 


W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Rockford 














WRITING THE BEST IN LIFE INSURANCE 





We have openings in Illinois, Indiana, and Iowa 


ROCKFORD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Write direct to: 


Home Office 
Illinois 
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Atlanta Company 
Adds New Term Policy 
HE Life Insurance Company of 
T Atanta (formerly, Industrial 
Life & Health Insurance Com- 
pany of Atlanta) has added to its 
policies a five year, renewable and 
convertible term policy, which will 
be issued in amounts of $5,000, and 
above, at ages 20 to 50 inclusive, 
on male lives and self-supporting 
females. 

The non-participating policy is 
renewable so long as the age at the 
nearest birthday on date of re- 
newal does not exceed 55 years. 
The policy may be exchanged for 
a life or endowment contract with- 
out evidence of insurability. At any 
time up to age 55 exchange may be 
made for a policy issued at the at- 
tained age of the insured. Exchange 
may be made within five years of 
the date of issue to a policy bearing 
the same date and age as the term 
contract, upon payment of the dif- 
ference in premiums accumulated 
at 5% per annum compound interest. 
Should the insured become dis- 
abled, exchange of a policy con- 
taining waiver of premium benefits 
may be made, thereafter, only for 
a policy on the ordinary life plan. 


Security Mutual Adds 
Junior Estate Plan 

The Security Mutual of New York 
has introduced a junior estate plan, 
described as “an insurance plan that 
grows as the child grows.” It pro- 
vides for return of premiums plus 
compound interest of 2% per cent 
in event of death prior to age 5; 
if death occurs between ages 5-21, 
death benefit is $1,000, and, in addi- 
tion, all premiums compounded at 
2% per cent. From age 21 on, in- 
sured has a life insurance plan 
automatically increased to $5,000 


for each unit with the premium 
remaining unchanged. 
There are no medical examina- 
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tions required, either at date of 
issue or when policy is automatically 
increased at age 21. The minimum 
ultimate amount is $5,000 and the 
maximum $15,000. Annual pre- 
miums for $1,000 insurance increas- 
ing to $5,000 at age 21 are: 


Age Age 
0 $50.00 6 $58.20 
! 51.25 7 59.70 
2 52.55 8 61.25 
3 53.90 9 62.85 
a 55.30 
5 56.80 





Home Security Life 
North Carolina 

The Home Security Life of North 
Carolina now is issuing its pre- 
ferred risk whole life policy at ages 
below age 20 down to 10. For $5,000 
insurance the rate at age 10 is 
$56.80; age 15, $62.15; 16, $63.35; 
17, $64.65; 18, $66; 19, $67.40. 


Protected Home Circle 
Adopts C. S. O. 244% Table 
The Protected Home Circle of 
Sharon, Pa., is planning to put all 
its new issue on the C. S. O. 24% 
table and has made filings to this 
effect in all States except Illinois. 


Security Mutual Life 
Increases Rates on Group Plan 
The Security Mutual Life of New 
York has increased the ceiling on 
its group life policy for producers 
from $5,000 to $10,000, effective 
July 1. The group plan was intro- 
duced in 1940 with a $3,000 maxi- 
mum and increased in 1945 to 
$5,000. The amount of group life 
available for any agent will be 
based on the amount of insurance 
in force at the end of 1946. For 
general agents, computation will be 
on the same basis, or alternately on 
combination factors of length of 
service and annual agency produc- 
tion. In all cases credit will now 
be given for accident and health and 








group premiums, which will resy} 
in most agents being favorably 
affected. 


Aetna Life Now on 
C. S. O. 214% Basis 

The Aetna Life is now on the 
C. S. O. 2%% participating policies 
Illustrative premium rates for the 
principal plans are shown in the 
accompanying table. 

Ordinary Life 


(Also Family Income) 
End of Dividend Year 


Age Prem ! 5 10 15 2 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

5 12.72 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.19) 1 
10 13.94 1.00 1.00 1.00 158 253 
15 15.76 1.00 1.00 1.42 241 3377 
20 17.95 1.00 1.24 2.28 3.29 427 
25 20.66 1.00 2.13 3.20 4.24 523 
30 24.01 1.00 3.10 4.21 5.27 63 
35 27.96 1.00 3.97 5.11 6.31 7% 
40 32.97 1.20 4.92 6.24 7A4l 8.22 
45 39.37 1.66 6.13 7.42 8.43 9.12 
60 47.70 2.28 7.47 8.62 9.38 9.80 
65 58.63 3.07 8.83 9.71 10.20 10% 
60 73.22 4.11 10.14 10.71 11.26) Wal 
65 92.99 5.55 11.44 12.10 12.53 12.9% 
70 129.06 7.52 13.23 13.77 14.23 144 

20 Payment Life 

5 23.11 1.00 1.08 1.9% 2.94 4.18 
10 24.92 1.00 1.27 2.22 3.46 49 
15 27.17 1.00 1.45 2.69 4.20 5.67 
20 29.71 1.00 1.89 3.43 4.93 6.4 
25 32.60 1.00 2.65 4.19 5.70 7.16 
30 35.90 1.00 3.41 4.97 6.47 LA 
35 39.73 1.00 4.25 5.80 7.38 «687 
40 44.27 1.18 5.16 6.82 8.30 869.55 
45 49.77 1.64 6.32 7.89 9.18 10.2 
50 56.71 2.26 7.60 8.96 10.02 10.9 
55 65.79 3.05 8.91 9.98 10.78 11.8 
60 78.22 4.10 10.20 10.93 11.76 1287 

20 Year Endowment 

5 47.17 1.00 1.22 3.33 5.71 8.4 
10 47.20 1.00 1.30 3.40 5.85 847 
15 47.83 1.00 1.68 3.93 6.41 8.87 
20 48.63 1.00 2.32 4.68 7.02 92 
25 49.52 1.00 3.13 5.36 7.55 9.69 
30 50.49 1.00 3.79 5.90 7.94 99 
35 51.93 1.00 454 6.52 8.47 10.4 
40 54.06 1.16 5.37 7.32 9.07 10.6) 
45 57.20 1.62 6.44 8.21 9.70 11.06 
50 61.97 2.24 7.66 9.16 10.37 11.68 
55 69.17 3.04 8.95 10.10 11.05 123% 
60 80.09 4.10 10.22 J1.0l I1.95 134 

Life Income at 65—Males 

10 21.35 1.00 1.00 1.45 2.53 3.65 
15 24.71 1.00 1.00 2.13 3.54 49) 
20 28.93 1.00 164 3.15 463 60 
25 34.34 1.00 2.70 4.31 5.89 74 
30 41.03 1.00 3.54 5.30 6.99 «= 8. 
35 50.06 1.00 4.49 6.41 8.30 10.0! 
40 62.76 1.13 5.55 7.77 «9.76 «=A 
45 81.70 1.56 6.87 9.29 41.18 I2M 
50 113.01 2.11 8.37 11.13 12.69 oan 
55 174.64 2.77 10.09 12.80 o<cee 





Travelers Announces 
Lower Term Rates 

The Travelers has announced 4 
lower rate on five-year term life 
insurance. The cut applies to all 
ages but it is particularly apparent 
in the largest bracket of the younger 
ages. The lowering of the rate is 
said to be due to the improved 
mortality experience for younger 
ages. 

The five-year term contract has 
been changed to the extent of with- 
drawing the guarantee of original 
date rates on automatic attained age 
conversions. 


Wisconsin National’s 
“Home Security Policy” 

The Wisconsin National Life an- 
nounces a new contract to be know? 
as the “Home Security Policy”. I 
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AETNA LIFE 
To continue 1946 dividend scale into 1947. 
Dec., 1946, Pg. 61. Announces new rates. 
May, 1947, Pg. 64. 
_ the AMERICAN HOME 
icies, New type accident policy issued. Mar., 
the 1947, Pg. 62 
AMERICAN NATIONAL, TEXAS 
the Adopts 3 per cent interest basis. May, 
1946, Pg I. 
ATLANTIC LIFE 
Makes a general increase in premium rates. 
May, 1946, Pg. 61. Adopts a new aviation 
program. Dec., 1946, Pg. 62. 
20 BANKERS LIFE, IOWA 
Ve i. keep dividend scale. Feb., 1947, Pg. 
2] BANKERS NATIONAL 
4n New juvenile program outlined. June, 1946. 
5.2 Pg. 62. Adopts family hospital policy. April, 
6.38 1947, Pg. 62. 
by BERKSHIRE LIFE 
ir Continues to use throughout 1946 the dividend 
98 scale enmaaty adopted Apri! 1, 1942. April, 
10. 1946, Pg. 60. Revises annuity rates. March, 
al 1946, Pg. 63. 
12.9 BOSTON MUTUAL 
14.83 Continues 1945 dividend scale into 1946. Dec., 
1945, Pg. 44. Pay same dividends. Feb., 
alt 1947, Pg. 64. 
42 BUSINESS MEN'S ASSURANCE 
5.47 Aviation premiums reduced; double in- 
6.4 demnity limits increased. August, 1946, Pg. 
7.16 61. Cancels war risk rider. April, 1947, 
77 Pg. 62. 
$2} = CALIFORNIA-WESTERN 
10.25 pividens scale same for 1947. Feb., 1947, 
10.97 G. Oe 
11.83 CANADA LIFE 
12.87 Issues @ new Family Income Rider. May, 
1946, Pg. 60. Adopts new dividend basis. 
el July, 1946. Pg. 61. 
8.47 CENTRAL LIFE, IOWA 
8.87 Settlement options changed and rates re- 
9.2 vised. Jan., 1946, Pg. 62. 
be COLONIAL LIFE 
10.24 af ioe whole life policy, Nov., 1946, 
10.61 
11.06 COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 
11.63 To write life insurance on groups with a 
12.38 minimum of 25 employes. Dec., 1946, Pg. 6l. 
13.4 COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
adore dividend scale for 1946. Nov., 1945, 
3.85 
431 COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
6.08 Adopts “Executive” policy. May, 1946, 
74 Pg. 60. Industrial policies placed on new 
8.66 basis. Dec., 1946, Pg. 62 
10.01 CONFEDERATION LIFE 
Ho a new dividend scale. March, 1946, 
a CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
a New schedule of rates and limits for avia- 
tion coverage adopted. September, 1946. 
Pg. 93. Retains dividend scale. Feb., 1947, 
Pg. 64. Recent changes. April, 1946, Pg. 6. 
oe cover liberalized. May, 1947, Pg. 
ed a CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
lif Takes action on 1947 dividend scale. Dec., 
L e€ 1946, Pg. 62. Revises regulations. April, 
o al 1947, Pg. 61. 
‘ CROWN LIFE, TORONTO 
aren Continues 1945 dividend scale into 1946. 
unger March, 1946, Pg. 62. 
‘ FARMERS LIFE 
ite 1s Now on C.S.O. table. Feb., 1947, Pg. 64. 
roved FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
nger Current dividend scales illustrated, Feb., 
ing 1946, Pg. 62. Issues new aviation rules, 
Nov., 1946, Pg. 6. 
t has GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
; Makes changes in settlement options. May, 
with- 1946, Pg. 60. Accident and health policies 
inal become participating. July, 1946. Pg. 6l. 
igi GREAT LAKES 
d age a retirement income plan. April, 1947, 
g. A 
GREAT SOUTHERN 
Dividend scale same for 1947. Feb., 1947, 
Pg. 64. 
GIRARD LIFE 
Retains 1945 dividend scale for 1946. March, 
2 al- 1946, Pg. 62. Increases some non-par rates, 
Nov., 1946, Pg. @!. Publishes new rate book. 
now? Mar., 1947, Pg. 64. 
a It omen a ms 









GREAT WEST LIFE 


Adopts a new mortgage term policy. 
August, 1946. Pg. 62. 

GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 
a Cc. S. O. 22% basis, Nov., 1946, 
9. 


GUARDIAN LIFE 


Announces a juvenile program eA 
lower than age 10. May, 1946, Pg. 4 


GULF LIFE 
Rates and values placed on American Men's 
(ultimate) table of mortality and 3 per cent 
interest. June, 1946, Pg. 62. 


HOME BENEFICIAL LIFE 
Adopts the American Experience Table and 
3% interest. July, 1946. Pg. 60. 

HOME LIFE, N. Y. 
Retains 1945 dividend scale for first quarter 
of 1946, Dec., 1945, Pg. 44. War and aviation 


lives 


restrictions generally removed. Sept., 1945 

Pg. 68. Sets minimum policy amount of 

$2,000. March, 1946, Pg. 62. Dividends 

same for first quarter. April, 1947, Pg. 64. 
ILLINOIS BANKERS 

New rates. Feb., 1947, Pg. 62. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


ag rates and values changed. Feb., 1946, 
g. 6 
JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL 

Adopts new group plan. August, 1946. Pg. 


61. New birthday juvenile endowments be- 


ing issued. August, 1946, Pg. 57. Group 
medical expense forms adopted. Septem- 
ber, 1946, Pg. 92. New mortgage redemp- 
tion policy. Feb., 1947, Pg. 62. Adopts 
new dividend scale. March, 1947, Pg. 62. 
Accepts service men at standard. April, 
1947, Pg. 62. 

LAMAR LIFE 
Increases rates on higher premium forms. 
Feb., 1947, Pg. 64. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL 
Revises rates for weekly premium policies. 
May, 1947, Pg. 64. 


LINCOLN LIBERTY 
Removes war restrictions oe 
premiums. March, 1946, Pg. 6 

MANHATTAN LIFE 
Issues new juvenile plan. August, 1946, Pg. 
61. Underwriting liberalized. Jan., 1947, 
Pg. 64. 

MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
Bg 1947 dividend plans. 


MASSACH USETTS MUTUAL 


refunds war 


Dec., 1946, 


Revises dividend scale effective June |, 1946. 
nf bees.” 60. Retains schedule. Mar., 
4 
MASSACHUSETTS SAVINGS BANKS 
Now offer family income. Mar., 1947, Pg. 64. 
MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Broadens disability coverage. May, 1946, 


Pg. 60. Reduces dividends payable on 3!/2 


per cent policies. August, 1946, Pg. 57. 
MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
Family income rider. May, 1947, Pg. 62. 


MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 
Makes revisions in family income rider. March, 
1946, Pg. 60. Continues 1945 dividend scale 
into. 1946. May, 1946, Pg. 60. Provisions of 
family income policy changed. July, 1946. 
Pg. 60. Juvenile 10-year endowment policy 
at age 9 adopted. Reaction to loan inter- 
est reduction. Jan., 1947, Pg. 62. 
MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
Age limits lowered to 5. Dec., 1945, Pg. 47. 


Dividend scale for 1946 set. Feb., 1946, Pg. 
60. Removes last war restrictions. March, 


1946, Pg. 62. To issue 5-year term, Nov.. 
1946, Pg. 61. Sets new insurance limits. 
May, 1947, Pg. 62. 
MUTUAL TRUST LIFE 
eae dividend scale into 1946. April, 
NATIONAL GUARDIAN 
New basis rates. Feb., 1947, Pg. 64. 


NATIONAL LIFE, 


Retains 1945 dividend scale for 1946. Dec., 


1945, Pg. 47. Interest rates. Mar., 1947, 
Pg. 62. 1946 dividend scale continued. 
Mar., 1947, Pg. 64. 

NATIONAL OLD LINE LIFE 
saan new rate book. April, 1947, Pg. 


NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 
May, 1947, Pg. 


— 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Keeps for 1946 dividend scale adopted in 


1942. Dec., 1945, Pg. 46. Will maintain 

1941 dividend scale. Mar., 1947, Pg. 64. 
NEW YORK LIFE 

Retains dividend scale. April, 1947, Pg. 64. 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 

Dividend history shown. Jan., 1946, Pg. 63. 

1946 dividend scale illustrated. March, 1946, 

FQ: 63. New policy series. Jan., 1947, Pg. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
To use same dividend scale for year May |, 
1946 to April 30, 1947. June, 1946, Pg. 
OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 
Adds a new family group hospital indem- 
nity plan. May, 1946, Pg. 61. 
OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 
Planned are Policy discussed. Jan., 
1946, Pg. 6 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


New aviation rules. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
Continues 1941 dividend scale into 1946. Jan., 
1946, Pg. 63. 

PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
New family income rider adopted. July, 
1946, Pg. 60. Annual premium retirement 
annuity issued. July, 1946, Pg. 60. New 
series of juvenile policies adopted. July, 
1946, Pg. 60. New Plico preferred protec- 
tion plan. Mar., 1947, Pg. 62. 

PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
Dividend scale in effect for first half of 1946 
continued for second half. July, 1946, Pg. 
él. Announces the adoption of new policy 
contracts. Dec., 1946, Pg. 6l. 

POSTAL LIFE AND CASUALTY 
Issues endowment at 65. May, 1947, Pg. 64. 

PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
Acts on War Clause. Feb., 1946, Pg. 63. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA. 
Continues 1945 dividend scale for 1946. 
1945, Pg. 47 

PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 

AMERICA 

Dividend schedule for 1946 described and 
illustrated. March, 1946, Pgs. 60 and 62. 
Lowers group minimum to 25 lives. April, 


May, 1947, Pg. 64. 


Dec., 


1946, Pg. 60. New retirement annuity issu 
Jan., 1947, Pg. 64. Revise aviation rules. 
Mar., 1947, Pg. 62. Adopts group creditor 
plan. May, 1947, Pg. 62. 


RELIANCE LIFE 
pore dividend scale for 1946. March, 1946, 
6 


Pg. 63. 
SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, BINGHAMTON, 
N. Y. 
Eases war restrictions. Jan., 1946, 
STANDARD LIFE, INDIANAPOLIS 
Discontinues acceptance of business written 
on the monthly or quarterly premium basis. 
May, 1946, Pg. 6l. 
STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
Acts on 1947 dividend scale. Dec., 1946, 
Pg. 62. Dividend scale. April, 1947, Pg. 64. 


SUN LIFE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
New family income rates adopted. 
1946, Pg. 62. yee dividend 
Mar., 1947. Pg. 

TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
Triple and double protection to age 6& 
adopted. June, 1946, Pg. 60. Revises avia- 
tion rules. April, 1947, Pg. 62. 

UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
Drops war risks restrictions. Oct,, 1946, {: 
él. Puts options on 22% basis. Oct., 7 
Pg. 62. Continues same dividend scale for 
last half of 1946. June, 1946, Pg. 62. 

UNITED FIDELITY 
Recent changes. April 1947, Pg. 62. 

UNITED LIFE % ACCIDENT 


Pg. 0. 


June, 
scale. 


Issues new rate book. Mar., 1947, Pg. 64. 

Adopts new rider. April, 1947, Pg. 62; 

$2,000 minimum policy. April, 1947, Pg. 64. 
VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE 

Premium rates revised. Jan., 1946, Pg. 63. 


WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
Continues for 1946 practice of paying volun- 
tary additions to claims under weekly pre 
mium policies. April, 1946, Pg. 60. Paid 
up at 60 plan. Jan., 1947, Pg. 64. New 
policy. Mar., 1947, Pg. 62. 
WISCONSIN NATIONAL 
ay “gage program broadened. Jan., 1946, 
g. 60. 
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is designed as a means for the re- 
demption of a mortgage at time of 
death of the home owner. The plan 
also can be used to cover such needs 
as salary continuance and family 
security. It provides insurance of 
an amount which decreases annu- 
ally for 20 years, remaining level 
thereafter. The initial low premium 
remains unchanged throughout the 
life of the policy. 

Each unit of the new plan provides 
for $5,000 of life insurance during 
the first year. This amount is re- 
duced by $175 each year for the 20 
years, reaching an amount of $1,500 
during the 21st year, remaining level 
at that point. The plan can be sold 
in one-quarter units of $1,250 with 
the minimum amount of $5,000. In 
other words, $5,000, $6,250, $7,500, 
$8,750, $10,000, etc. 


A & H Liberalized 


By United States Life 

Richard Rhodebeck, vice-president 
and director of agencies of the 
United States Life, today announced 
liberalization of the insuring clause 
in most of its accident and health 
policies. The new amendment 
affords the “accidental bodily in- 
jury” insuring clause in lieu of the 








“accidental means” insuring clause. 
Under the previous clause, this 
provision was considered limited, 
and the insured was restricted in 
that claims could be paid only for 
bodily injuries sustained directly 
and independently of all other 
causes through “accidental means.” 
In announcing the new liberal- 
ization, Mr. Rhodebeck stated this 
was another forward step in the 
company’s extensive program of 
providing broader coverage and 
protection to its accident and health 
policyowners without additional 
cost. The new insuring clause will 
be made available to all present 
policyowners through the company’s 
various field representatives. 


Union Central to 
Adopt 214% Basis 


Union Central Life has announced 
that, effective September 1, all new 
policies will be issued in accord 
with the Commissioners’ Standard 
Ordinary Table with interest at 
2% per cent. Settlement options will 
be based upon a guaranteed rate 
of 2 per cent, except the deferred 
annunity portion of Option 2, which 
will be based upon 2% per cent 
guaranteed interest. A new policy 


series will be introduced at the time 
these changes become effective. 
Dividends will be published only 
one year in advance. The new rate 
book will contain no dividends, but 
a separate dividend book will be 
issued setting out the first dividend 
to be paid under the new policy 
series. 


Reliance Life 
Sub-standard Liberalized 


The Reliance Life announces that 
it will now consider substandard 
cases rated as high as 500 per cent. 
For the time being, the limit on 
cases rated over 250 per cent will 
depend upon the circumstances but 
will not exceed $25,000; for such 
cases, the policy will not include 
disability, or accidental death bene- 
fits, or extended term insurance. 

Full contract commissions, first 
year and renewal, will be allowed 
on extra premiums charged to cover 
medical impairments, except where 
the extra premium is imposed for 
a limited period only. The company 
is not entering into a competitive 
substandard brokerage field and, 
therefore, these liberalizations will 
not be extended to brokers. 
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Member of the New York Bor 


by LUKE A.BURKE 





Premium Mailed After Grace Period 


A case recently decided by the New York Court of 
Appeals which is of exceptional interest to the Life 
Insurance field is Salzman v. Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany (April 17, 1947). The insured obtained the policy 
from the defendant in 1926. There were provisions for 
payments in the event of disability and for waiver of 
payment of premium during the disability. The in- 
sured paid the premiums annually—including the one 
due on March 2, 1941. When the next annual premium 
became due, however, he failed to pay it. On the last 
day of grace, April 2, 1942, his son mailed a check which 
was dated April 3, 1942. The company’s liability for 
the face amount of the policy was not in question since 
there was an “automatic extended insurance” clause 
(with no provision for disability). The question was 
whether the company was liable for disability pay- 
ments or whether the policy had lapsed. In the two 
lower courts it was decided that the policy had lapsed. 
The Court of Appeals reversed the lower courts and 
held that the policy had not lapsed nor been forfeited. 

In coming to that conclusion the Court of Appeals 
first considered Section 92 of the New York Insurance 
Law (which was in effect in 1926—when the policy 
was written). Unless a proper notice had been sent 
to the insured in compliance with Section 92, the policy 
would not lapse and could not be declared forfeited 
within one year from the failure to pay the premium. 
The insured testified that he had not received such 
notice. The company pleaded that it had given notice 
but since, on the trial, it had rested on the plaintiff’s 
case no proof of that fact was offered. The Court of 
Appeals assumed therefore, that on the record before 
it, the notice was not given. 

The court then considered the facts subsequent to 
April 2, 1942. An agent of the company orally advised 
the insured that the policy had lapsed and on April 
8, 1942, the insured signed a form designated “applica- 
tion for reinstatement of an ordinary policy.” There- 
after, the company deposited and collected the insured’s 
check of April 3, 1942. The company’s doctor then 
examined the insured but reported him a “poor risk.” 
The amount of the April 3rd check was tendered back. 

The company in its defense relied strongly on a sen- 
tence in the application for reinstatement which read: 
‘I hereby apply for the reinstatement of the above 
numbered policy, which was lapsed for non-payment 
of the premiums due April 2, 1942 and make the repre- 
sentations contained in my answers to the following 









questions.” It was the company’s contention that by 
signing this application, the insured admitted the lapse 
of the policy. The Court of Appeals answered this 
contention in the following words: “Such is not the 
law. Putting aside the questions whether there was 
here a ‘voluntary giving up of a known right’ and thus 
a waiver * * * and whether in fact the words merely 
purported to recite what the company asserted it had, 
the general rule is that a statute such as the Insurance 
Law, Section 92, is grounded on public policy formu- 
lated by the legislature and that such statutory condi- 
tions precedent to lapse or declaration of forfeiture 
may not be waivered by a policyholder.” 

The courts, therefore, ordered a new trial on the 
issue of whether the policy lapsed but went on to point 
out that since no proof of total or permanent disability 
had been given the company (and this was a condi- 
tion precedent to recovery) the company could not be 
liable for disability benefits. 

Putting the law aside for a moment and considering 
the practical angle of time, trouble and expense—it 
brings to mind the title of a not too recent song “What 
A Difference A Day Makes.” 

The day after the Salzman decision, the Nebraska 
Supreme Court handed down a decision on the same 
subject matter in the case of Cunningham v. The North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Company. The ques- 
tion in the case was, “Did the plaintiff-insured mail 
the premium check to the defendant-company before 
the grace period expired?” The trial court found for 
the company that the premium in question was due 
June 6, 1944. The grace period expired July 7, 1944. 
The insured’s check was dated June 6, 1944 payable 
to the defendant’s agent and the insured testified that 
he mailed it that day in a self-addressed envelope fur- 
nished by the defendant. In the normal course of 
events it would have been received the next day. The 
defendant’s evidence was to the effect that the premium 
check was not received until July 17, 1944. The Supreme 
Court, after reviewing the lengthy record, concluded 
that the plaintiff's premium was paid in accordance 
with the provisions of the policy and a default did not 
occur, 

A baseball player turned insurance agent might call 
this decision “a hook-slide into home plate.” 


Is the War Over? 


Was the United States a “country engaged in war” 
in October 1945? That was the question asked in the 
case of Stinson v. New York Life Insurance Co. 
(United States District Court, District of Columbia, 
February 6, 1947). The insured was a major in the 
Army and was killed in a fall from a hotel window in 
Rheims, France, in October 1945. At the time he was 
insured in the defendant-company. His policy con- 
tained a condition to the effect that “The only amount 
payable under this policy shall be the restricted amount 
hereinafter defined if the death of the Insured shall 
occur under the circumstances set forth in any one 
or more of the following clauses (1) (2) (3), namely 

“(1) outside of the Home Areas while the insured is 
in the military or naval forces of any country engaged 
in war, * * * said restricted amount shall be a sum 
equal to the premiums which shall have fallen due 
hereunder prior to the date of death of the Insured 
and been paid to and received by the Company, to- 
gether with compound interest at the rate of three per 
cent per annum, plus the reserve on any outstanding 
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dividend additions and any outstanding dividends, in- 
cluding dividend deposits, and less any indebtedness 
hereon, * * *” 

It was the plaintiff's contention that “engaged in 
war” meant actual combat since the word “engaged” 
connoted the exercise of actual hostile force. The plain- 
tiff further contended that if this was not the clear 
unequivocal meaning of the term, then such term was 
ambiguous and it is a recognized rule of law that any 
ambiguity must be resolved in favor of the insured. 

The court held that the United States continues to 
be engaged in war until the legislative or executive 
authority, or both, recognizes and declares that hostili- 
ties have ceased, and that this did not occur until De- 
cember 31, 1946. The plaintiff therefore, was entitled 
to only the restricted amount provided for in the 
policy. 


Preparation for Combat 

While we are on the subject of war we should con- 
sider the recent case of Hooker v. New York Life In- 
surance Co. (United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Seventh Circuit, May 8, 1947). 

The policy had a double indemnity clause excepting 
liability if the insured’s death resulted from “war or 
any incident thereto.” The insured was a captain in 
the U. S. Marine Corps and was killed when he fell 
over a cliff on maneuvers in Auckland, New Zealand, 
on May 19, 1943. The District Court which heard the 
case decided in favor of the beneficiary. The Circuit 
Court, however, reversed this judgment. It pointed out 
that when a person enters the military service of his 
country, which is engaged in war with an enemy 
country, every act performed in training and prepara- 
tion for actual combat service under the command of 
military authority is a necessary and essential part of 
the war. The court concluded that the insured’s death 
was an incident of war within the meaning of the ex- 
clusion clause and the insurer was not liable. 


Liability for Taxes on Premiums 

By an Act of the Oklahoma legislature a tax on 
premiums was imposed on insurance companies. The 
question was whether a fraternal beneficiary associa- 
tion came under this law and was likewise taxable. 
The Oklahoma Supreme Court held in Read, Insurance 
Commissioner, v. Royal Neighbors of America (April 
15, 1947) that such fraternal beneficiary associations 
were distinguished under public policy from insurance 
companies and thus were not liable for the payment 
of premium taxes. 

Finding that someone got out of paying a tax is a 
pleasant note on which to close. 
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HE MUST READ OUR ADS , 


@ He knows that “The Future Belongs 
To Those Who Prepare For It"—and 











a he does something about it. 
als, And what about the person who 
wants to retire some day and take 
ing things easy? He, too, can do some- 
a thing about it with Prudential’s new 
fell Retirement Annuity contract. 
ind, It is written at ages 10-60 with pur- 
aa chase price installments payable as 
ail frequently as monthly if desired. And 
his the lifetime monthly income—guaran- 
my teed for ten years in any event if 
ra- desired—can be arranged to start at 
of any time after three months from the 
_ of ‘ , fg 
ath date of issue, subject to a minimum 
aa income requirement of at least $10 
monthly. | 
A death benefit, equal to the cash 
oil value or purchase price installments 
The paid, whichever is greater, and a divi- 
‘ia- dend provision add to the attractive- 
ole. ness of the contract. And because the 
nce contract is flexible it can be adjusted 
ee to meet the purchaser's changed needs 
nail or desires. 
ent Prudential representatives and bro- 
; kers welcome this new contract. And | 


their prospects do, too! 
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THE TREND OF INDIVIDUAL SAVINGS 
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PREPARED FOR INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
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P S avines during war time is a na- 
. tional tradition. Superficially, these ac- 
E cumulated funds are attributed solely to 
1909 1914 1919 1924 1929 1934 1939 1944 1947 the excess income of those who have 





stayed at home to receive inflated 





Something Old 


N a book published in 1916, Frederick L. Hoff- 

man, noted statistician of the Prudential of 
Newark and The Spectator, stated that the an- 
nual death toll from cancer in the United States 
had risen to 80,000, and observed that the annual 
deaths would soon exceed 100,000. 

After a thorough statistical study of the cancer 
problem throughout the world, Dr. Hoffman said 
that the actual frequency of malignant disease 
throughout the civilized world is much more of 
a menace to the welfare of mankind than has been 
assumed, and that in contrast to a marked decline 
in the general death rate, cancer remains one of 
the few diseases persistently increasing in prac- 
tically all of the countries and large cities. 

Dr. Hoffman’s estimate falls far short of the 
actual. In the United States in recent years, 200,- 
000 deaths are a nearer estimate. The practical 
importance of cancer to life insurance can not be 
overstressed, as the mounting deaths therefrom 
grimly show an ever greater ratio to total death 
claim payments. 
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wages. Closer study might give force to 
the argument that much of these savings 
are the reserves of soldiers directly made 
or treasured for them by their families. 
In either instance, these savings are now 
available to build a permanent estate 
through life insurance. 


HE Central Office for the National Associa- 

tion of Insurance Commissioners, established 
at Atlantic City this June, has been the cherished 
dream of many of the most competent State in- 
surance officers who have held office during the 
last eight decades. In the past, many obstacles 
have intervened to prevent its acceptance. As 4 
matter of fact, practically these identical objec- 
tions were this time subordinated jto the general 
accord on the contribution such a bureau could 
make to the cause of State supervision and the 
public at a most crucial time. 


Most important, in gaining support for the 
bureau, was maintenance of the principle of the 
supremacy of the individual commissioners. The 
secretary, a member of the national body, serves 
as the administration officer without extra com- 
pensation. All commissioners have equal access 
to its files. The salaried official is a servant, not 
the executor, of the association. 
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‘a | In Action 





year seems crucial in State insurance supervision. In practically 
THIS every State, legislation has effected basic changes in procedure 
for fire and casualty insurance as well as life insurance. Guertin legislation has 
modernized life insurance underwriting. Every company in the country may 
promulgate the CSO tables. New standards of mortality and reserves will be ac- 
companied by interest calculation changes. To every State, almost every com- 
pany may submit up to one hundred policies. Each department must examine 
each policy and each rate to ascertain compliance with laws and rulings. While 
it is conceivable that many policies are duplications and that State laws are near 
uniformity, nevertheless, each insurance official must verify every clause, reserve 
and rate. Court decisions or some obscure law or departmental practice or ruling 
might necessitate changes in wording as between States with apparently uniform 
laws. This life insurance task alone requires added personnel for every State 
office. 
This arduous burden does not compare with the complicated labor imposed 
by new rate regulatory laws. In some Sfates with new All-Industry bills to con- 
form fire and casualty insurance practices to interpreted requirements of Public 


Rating and 





Sy T. J. V. Callen 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 





Something “/rue 


S war loomed seven years ago, problems in- 
cident to battle were topics common to every 

Institutions prepared to meet the impact 
of enemy action. So life insurance, with billions 
of dollars protecting the integrity of the Ameri- 
can family, could not permit patriotic fervor to 
expose its membership to a dissipation of funds, 
even to make a gesture of confidence towards the 


Considered judgment of management was that 
the future of the nation would be served best by 
War mortality proved 
below expectancy. Many now believe war deaths 
should be reviewed, accepted as claims and paid. 
This policy must not be agreed to lightly. Almost 
a generation of possible applicants on their way 
to war have not taken insurance because of war 
The question of restoration of rights 
seems so involved as to preclude equitable solu- 
Patriotism does not encompass in- 


» ne Law 15, there has never previously been any rate regulation and the department 
2 ac. staff has been limited. There are no rating experts. There has been no State 
ly to rating organization. Under some new laws, in less than a year, there must oper- 
have ating a competently staffed office, promulgating rate schedules for all fire and 
lated casualty lines, and supervising supporting policies and forms. 
Unless mistaken, a realistic observation is “It can’t be done.” 
- to policy experts are scarce, and budget directors won’t provide for whatever com- 
vings petent personnel may be available. 
nade State supervisory officials and insurance executives, recognizing the problem, 
vilies. should co-operate in organizing a program to aid the several States. In the words 
nea of Editor William S. Crawford, “It is no time for insurance people to be asleep.” 
To paraphrase Superintendent Dineen—The machinery of the commissioners’ as- 
state sociation must be utilized to achieve its primary purpose—co-operation among 
States. 
Something Gorrowed 

ocia- IFE insurance takes issue squarely with Jef- 
shed ferson’s immortal dictum: “That all men 
shed § are created equal.” It says—“All men are created man. 
» ine § Unequal, very unequal,” and then agrees with Jef- 
the § ferson in saying that men are endowed with cer- 
.cles § tain “inalienable rights, that amongst these are 
Asa life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
Djec- Socially, it teaches that human life is the first : : 
ieral® value, the great value, the only real value. American soldier. 
ould§ Politically, it advocates the true equality that a 
the man pays for. Life insurance says: “You cannot liminati 

attain real happiness by pursuing an abstraction: eliminating war hazards. 

You must have a plan that exalts life and defeats 
the ® death.” 
the It is the most human of all human institutions. 
The# Its assets are human values accumulated in order 
rves@ to keep the faith, to keep the social contract from clauses. 
Om @ breaking down; its outstanding insurance is a 
cess concrete expression of human dreams: dreams tion for all. 
not® that will come true—Darwin P. Kingsley, New equalities. 








York Life. 


What is the fair thing for all is the 
right thing to do. 
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Idea for 
BUSINESS AND 
PROFESSIONAL WOMEN 
















“.. and another check just 
like it will come next month 
and every month all the rest 
of my life — an income that 
I cannot possibly outlive’’ 


$20,000 SPECIAL RETIREMENT INCOME 


with income equivalent to 3% on 


$40,000 
GUARANTEES: 


$100 Monthly for life, beginning at 60 or 65 


$100 Monthly for 257 months, or $20,000 cash, 
if death occurs before Maturity Date 


Organized 1851 





30 


Income starts 
at age 60 


$23.83 
$24.56 
$25.33 
$26.15 
$27.01 

$27.94 
$28.93 
$29.99 
$31.11 

$32.31 


; Ste. Hs SE ail 


SPECIAL RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN WITH PROTECTION FOR FAMILY 


Annual Premium per $5 Monthly Income 






Income starts 
at age 65 


$20.75 
$21.30 
$21.88 
$22.49 
$23.13 
$23.81 
$24.53 
$25.29 
$26.10 
$26.96 


Information for other ages on request 


AND REMEMBER: Annual Dividends payable may be used to increase the benefits, 
reduce the premiums, or otherwise applied as provided in the policy. 


_JeassachuseleMatual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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( (A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS ILLUSTRATING HOW 





The File on the Man in the Tenth Row 


You CAN’T SEE that man in the tenth row... but he’s 
very much a part of this picture. True, he doesn’t 
have a son in this year’s graduating class. But as he 
sits there among all the proud parents, this man in 
the tenth row—this Equitable Society Representative 
—has good reason to feel proud too. Proud because 
19 years ago he helped Fred Baldwin set up an Edu- 
cational Endowment for the boy who is graduating 
with honors today. 

As things turned out, without that Endowment 


Policy, Fred’s son wouldn’t be graduating today. 





Hear the official broadcast of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


TUNE IN ON “THIS IS YOUR FBI!” 
American Broadcasting Company 
EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT 











THOMAS lI. 


PARKINSON, 





Yes, selling life insurance provides more than a 
livelihood—it’s a good way of life—one that benefits 
the entire community. Educating the good citizens 
of tomorrow—safeguarding homes—dignifying old 
age—bringing greater peace of mind to families 
everywhere —the Equitable Representative does a 
day’s work that is a source of daily satisfaction. 

He can be proud of the respect that is his as a 
member of a highly regarded profession...and of the 
prestige he enjoys as a representative of an institu- 
tion like The Equitable Society. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


President - 393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 














HOW TO MAhE DIRECT MAIL PAY 


By Ray W. Druckenmiller, Allentown, Pa. 


Direct mail, to me, represents a means by which I 
attempt to establish ““beachheads’’ among groups 
of prospective buyers. To obtain the best results, 
three factors appeal to me as essential: 

The first thing necessary for maximum results 
is a good list of names. The names I use in my 
lists are carefully screened with regard to income, 
occupation, reasonable insurability and approach- 
ability. 

The second important item represents a careful 
selection of that type of direct mail which will have 
the greatest appeal. 

The third, and most important factor, is the 
follow-up of all names circularized. I 
find that there are as many sales made 
to non-repliers as to repliers. 

In approaching direct mail repliers, 
I telephone for an appointment, and 
proceed somewhat along the following 
lines: 

“Mr. Prospect, this is Ray Druck- 
enmiller of the Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. You recently re- 
plied to one of our advertising offers 





in which we promised to give you a gift pencil and 
information on the Chart for Living. Would this 
evening, or Thursday evening, be a good time to 
get together?”’ 

This approach usually results in an appointment. 
In the event that the replier is hesitant, because he 
expected the Company to mail the gift, his objec- 
tion can usually be overcome with a reply some- 
what as follows: “Gosh, Mr. Prospect, I wouldn’t 
have the pleasure of meeting you that way—nor 
could the Company do as good a job explaining 
everything to you by correspondence. After all, our 
major objective in giving out these advertising 
novelties is to get acquainted with 
successful people.”’ 

In the case of most other objections, 
show him why he will be at ease in 
talking to you, and how he may profit 
without obligation to himself. The 
approach to the non-replier is very 
much the same. 

To me, direct mail is one of the 
most important and inexpensive tools 
an agent can use. 


Sales Ideas From “Provident Notes” 
published by 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY of PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














